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President Roosevelt’s Letter to 
Latin-American Presidents 


(January 30, 1936) 


(The texts of the letters addressed by the President to the Presidents of the other Latin 
American Republics were practically identical with this text.) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
January 30, 1936. 
My dear Mr. President: 


The agreement by the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay upon the peace pro- 
tocols recently negotiated at Buenos Aires 
has afforded the Government and people of 
the United States the deepest gratification, 
since it has led them to hope that there is 
now every prospect of a permanent and 
equitable solution of this tragic contro- 
versy, which has continued for so long a 
period; which has caused the sacrifice of 
so many lives; and which has placed so 
crushing a burden of expenditure upon the 
citizens of the two belligerent nations. I 
know well with what intimate concern the 
Government and people of Argentina have 
followed the course of these hostilities, and 
their happiness at the termination of the 
conflict is fully shared by the Government 
and people of the United States. 

I cherish the sincere conviction that the 
moment has now arrived when the Ameri- 
can Republics, through their designated 
representatives seated at a common council 
table, should seize this altogether favorable 
opportunity to consider their joint responsi- 
bility and their common need of rendering 
less likely in the future the outbreak or the 
continuation of hostilities between them, 
and by so doing, serve in an eminently 
practical manner the cause of permanent 
peace on this Western Continent. If the 
tragedy of the Chaco can be considered as 
having served any useful end, I believe such 
end will lie in our joint willingness to profit 
from the experience learned and to exert 
our common endeavors in guarding against 
the repetition of such American disasters. 

It has seemed to me that the American 
Governments might for these reasons view 
favorably the suggestion that an extraordi- 
nary inter-American conference be sum- 
moned to assemble at an early date, at 
Buenos Aires, should the Government of 
the Argentine Republic so desire, or, if not, 
at some other capital of this Continent, to 
determine how the maintenance of peace 


among the American Republics may best 
be safeguarded—whether, perhaps, through 
the prompt ratification of ail of the inter- 
American peace instruments already nego- 
tiated; whether through the amendment of 
existing peace instruments in such manner 
as experience has demonstrated to be most 
necessary; or perhaps through the creation 
by common accord of new instruments of 
peace additional to those already formu- 
lated. 

These steps, furthermore, would advance 
the cause of world peace, inasmuch as the 
agreements which might be reached would 
supplement and reinforce the efforts of the 
League of Nations and of all other existing 
or future peace agencies in seeking to pre- 
vent war. 

With the conclusion of the Chaco War 
and with the reestablishment of peace 
throughout this Continent, there would ap- 
pear to be offered an opportunity for helpful 
counsel among our respective governments 
which may not soon again be presented. 
Your Excellency’s devotion to the mainte- 
nance of peace between the American Re- 
publics is well known, and I would therefore 
deeply appreciate such views as Your Excel- 
lency may care to express to me, as I would 
likewise value highly Your Excellency’s 
opinion whether such a special inter-Ameri- 
can conference of the American Republics 
would not in fact prove most beneficial. 

I am addressing myself thus personally to 
Your Excellency, instead of through the 
usual diplomatic channels, because of my 
thought that the questions at issue are of 
such vital concern to the people of this Con- 
tinent as to warrant a personal interchange 
of views between the Presidents of the 
American Republics. 

With the expression of my warm regard, 
believe me, my dear Mr. President, 


Faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
His Excellency 


Augustin P. Justo, 
President of the Argentine Republic, 
Buenos Aires. 
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ULE no opponent beyond the pale of 
good will. 





ILD animal killers declare morato- 
ria in times of drought. 





NE of the complicating factors in the 

equation of peace is that producers, 
consumers, carriers, industrialists, politi- 
cians, dialecticians, are apparently in- 
separable. 





VEN peace workers appear to find 

plenty to condemn, criticize, hate, 
despise and attack; yet, it is usually be- 
cause of something they have found to 
praise, approve, revere, salute and defend. 
Their need throughout, witheut trying to 
be wise or funny, is to understand and ap- 
preciate. 





E ARE inclined to believe with Eng- 

land’s former Ambassador to the 
United States, James Bryce, that: “Revo- 
lutionists, intoxicated with their own aims, 
recoil from no means needed to secure 
their ascendency, because they have not 
learned, in Cromwell’s famous phrase, to 
believe it possible that they may be mis- 
taken.” In the development of a warless 
world more than in the case of any other 
reform the first essentials are wisdom, pa- 
tience and restraint. The well-nigh per- 
fect expression of the practical pathway 
to world peace was phrased by President 
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Woodrow Wilson, who said: “These great 
objects (of the peace) can be put in a 
single sentence: What we seek is the reign 
of law, based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 





HE theory of autarchy contains the 

fallacy that nations can be economi- 
cally self-sufficient. Since peace is a by- 
product of collective effort balanced some- 
where between license and authority, 
autarchy is leading the nations now to- 
ward the goal of force. Peace depends 
upon confidence. Confidence prevails 
where there is a similarity of aims. A 
similarity of aims is favorable to collabo- 
ration. It is the peace of collaboration 
that enables Japan to sell her raw silk 
to the United States; in turn to purchase 
raw cotton from the United States; to 
change that raw cotton into yarn and cloth 
for the markets at home, in China, India 
and elsewhere. Major foreign and do- 
mestic policies are neither separate nor 
separable. 





N OUR more and more intimately as- 

sociated society of nations, irreconcilia- 
ble conflicts of interests are on the in- 
crease, furthered by differing govern- 
mental regulations. Throughout industry, 
tariffs are diminishing the flow of goods, 
increasing costs, producing other evil ef- 
fects in proportion to the uncertainty of 
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their levels. We have yet to learn how to 
co-ordinate world commercial policies, espe- 
cially in this time of increasing quantity 
production. National feeling, natural and 
worthy in itself, is tending just now to be- 
come excessive, with the result that the 
world is filled with more than its usual 
confused irritability. Armaments, which 
at one level may tend to abolish appre- 
hension, are now provocative of threats 
and fears. We have yet to establish an ac- 
ceptable currency system, a code regu- 
lating foreign loans, a protection for the 
investor, a curb on reckless borrowing and 
irresponsible lenders. We have yet to learn 
how to operate credits within a world 
market. 





HE theory that the way to assure 

permanent peace is to set up an inter- 
national organization to enforce it by arms 
is contrary to the beliefs and teachings of 
the American Peace Society for one hun- 
dred eight years, and to the principles at 
the heart of our Union of States from the 
beginning. 





N THIS scheme of sanctions against 

Italy, one must be an optimist indeed 
to believe that the League of Nations is 
acting as an association of states purely 
benevolent in spirit and wholly unselfish in 
their purposes; but to believe that they 
honestly hope to end the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict if need be by the means of a 
World War would be to indict their com- 
mon sense. Yet the whole theory of sanc- 
tions if carried honestly to its logical ends, 
could mean nothing else. 





INCE by the Constitution of the 
United States the power to declare war 
lies wholly and rightfully with the Con- 
gress, recent attempts practically to shift 
this power to the President under the cloak 
of a “new neutrality” have been properly 
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stopped by the joint action of the House 
and the Senate. 





NDER the terms of international law 

no neutral government can perform 
any un-neutral act and remain neutral. 
This means that in time of war neutral 
governments may take no action based 
upon their views as to the right or wrong 
of the controversy and retain their neu- 
trality. It is the duty of the good neigh- 
bor, the neutral state, to live as best it 
can in friendly relationship with all other 
powers. 





F IN time of war the rights of a neutral 

nation are violated it does not follow 
that the neutral must either forsake its 
rights or go to war. It is its duty, rather, 
to assert its neutral rights and to insist 
upon a redress of grievances preferably 
when the time is right. During the Presi- 
dency of Ulysses S. Grant the United 
States did just that, and through the proc- 
esses of arbitration at Geneva this coun- 
try was awarded satisfaction of its Ala- 
bama claims. This was achieved by no 
threats of war nor by supine non-resist- 
ance, but by an insistence befitting the 
issue and at a time when arguments could 
be heard in an atmosphere of courtesy, 
moderation and self-restraint. The only 
manly alternative would have been war. 





F COURSE neutral states have their 

duties as well as their rights. It is 
the essence of neutrality that third parties 
shall maintain their friendship for both 
belligerents. This is the principle stand- 
ing between brute force, anarchy and war 
on one hand and the rule of law on the 
other. If the United States wishes to re- 
main neutral it cannot take part at this 
time in starving Italy, even in the name 
of peace. Neutrality demands honesty 
and good faith. Because of this, European 
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nations should now realize fully that the 
United States will enter into no pledge, 
even in the holy name of peace, to fare 
forth to war in situations the precise terms 
of which cannot now be foreseen. Recent 
European experiences with sanctions, 
which may yet precipitate another Euro- 
pean war, have only strengthened the 
United States, we hope, in its will to re- 
main neutral in the war between Italy 
and Ethiopia. 





HE problems of neutrality are closely 

related to those of armaments. At the 
Paris Peace Conference the victors in the 
World War recognized that the mainte- 
nance of peace requires the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety, and pro- 
vided that the Council, “taking account 
of the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each state,” should formulate 
plans for such reduction. The delegates 
at Paris agreed, and incorporated in Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, “that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections. The 
Council shall advise how evil effects at- 
tendant upon such manufacture can be 
prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those members of the League 
which are not able to manufacture the 
munitions and implements of war neces- 
sary for their safety.” Under interna- 
tional law munitions and implements of 
war may be sold by citizens of a neutral 
country but at their own risk. To pro- 
hibit such sales would of course operate in 
favor of the nations able to maintain arms 
factories. It would tend to put weak na- 
tions more at the mercy of the big. Fur- 
thermore, the deprivation of supplies to a 
belligerent is not the task of a neutral 
power; indeed, a neutral power that under- 
takes to stop supplies to one belligerent 
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would by that act cease to be neutral and 
assume the role of a belligerent. 





PROJECT of Universal and Perpetual 

Peace, written by Pierre-André Gar- 
gaz, a former Galley-Slave, and printed by 
Benjamin Franklin at Passy in the Year 
1782, contains the following Definition of 
Peace: 


“Peace is the bond of human society, 
the delight of Nature, the pillar of the Law, 
the guardian of the Arts, the Preserver of 
Sovereignties, and the crown of Victories; 
it is Peace that causes Justice to reign, that 
improves Morals, that renders all the Na- 
tions useful to each other by means of 
commerce; it is Peace that protects every 
one in his property, that turns mourning 
into joy, and that, on all sides, throws open 
to the Empires sources of happiness. 

“Peace; in a word, Peace is the richest 
of all the gifts that the Sovereigns can 
make to the Nations. 

“Nevertheless, in order that it may be 
firm and lasting, it is absolutely necessary 
that its terms be just, that they cause no 
marked injury to any one, that the honor 
of all be found thereby conserved, and that 
every one may be able to glory in having 
consented cheerfully and with full know- 
ledge, to all the conditions inserted in the 
final Treaty.” 

The Project containing this arresting 
Definition of Peace was reprinted together 
with an English version by George Simpson 
Eddy, New York, in 1922. 

It was natural that Benjamin Franklin, 
versed in the precision of speech, should 
be attracted to this statement. Definitions, 
which Disraeli claimed to hate, are diffi- 
cult; but in no field are they more needed 
than in the talk and writing about peace. 
In our judgment the peace movement 
sorely needs the help just now of the philol- 
ogists of whom Pierre-André Gatzaz was 
certainly one. 
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Theoretical Phases of American 
Peace 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S letter to 

the Presidents of the Latin American 
Republics, under date of January 30, con- 
templates a special conference of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere in behalf 
of international peace. Specifically the 
President aims to promote: first, the 
prompt ratification of the inter-American 
peace instruments already negotiated; sec- 
ond, possible amendments to existing peace 
instruments; and, third, new instruments 
of peace throughout the Americas. 

The international situation at present 
does not encourage belief in the possibili- 
ties of peace. There are always thoughtful 
men who consider peace to be of doubtful 
validity. Giovanni Giurati, for instance, 
Secretary General of the Fascist Party, 
wrote a short time ago, in the Rassegna 
Italiana of Rome, pointing out that there 
is no peace in the family, in the com- 
munity, or in human society with its social 
classes. Conflict, he says, due to the 
human will to climb, to improve economic 
conditions, is inevitable. Every invention 
is a new means of warfare. Under our 
civil codes in case of an armed conflict be- 
tween two or more people violence voids 
contracts; in international law violence es- 
tablishes contracts. Pacifists are seen now 
to defend the injustice of such contracts. 
Nations which have gained most and are 
most strongly armed are the most ardent 
pacifists and anti-imperialists. The peace 
we have between nations is not justice, 
but the dominance of force. Pacifism is 
the legalization of violence. There are no 
means of insuring international justice. 
Peace is simply a shorter or a longer 
period of time between two wars. Thus 
argue the Giuratis of our day, following 
the Bernhardis of yesterday. 

Yet men still search for the what ought 
to be, for a comprehensive grasp of reality, 
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convinced that the ways of peace are posi- 
tive, normal and desirable; conscious that 
acts of violence by nations to enforce their 
will—wars—are themselves carried on for 
the purpose of recovering a status of peace. 

All must agree that there are obstacles 
to the reestablishment and maintenance of 
peace. There are the limitations of human 
nature. In his recent autobiography Mr. 
H. G. Wells says: “The truth remains to- 
day that nothing stands in the way to the 
attainment of universal freedom and abun- 
dance but mental tangles, egocentric 
preoccupations, obsessions, misconceived 
phrases, bad habits of thought, subcon- 
scious fears and dreads and plain dishon- 
esty in peoples’ minds, and especially in 
the minds of those in key positions.” In 
his work entitled Jn All Countries John 
Dos Passos pays his compliments to the 
Deputies to the First Cortes of Spain’s 
Second Republic, saying that they were 
“steeped in that academic ignorance of 
life that besets the intellectual and profes- 
sional classes the world over.” 

It must be admitted that reformers are 
not lacking in aggravating qualities, rang- 
ing from Whittier the least irritating, to 
Carrie Nation the most disturbing. The 
man who said: “I am in earnest—I will 
not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—and I will be 
heard!” was William Lloyd Garrison, who 
on July 4, 1854, gave vent to his brand of 
social remedies by burning in the public 
square of Framingham, Massachusetts, 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
saving fact about our radical reformers, 
with their unbalanced and crochety no- 
tions, is that they are not only less use- 
ful than they suppose, they are not as 
harmful as sometimes feared. The trouble 
with them appears to be that they are un- 
able to debate moral issues fairly, to sub- 
ject proposed innovations to honest scru- 
tiny, to acquire and exhibit a sense of 
humor. Their attempts at persuasion are 
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distinguished more by violence and exag- 
geration than by poise and common sense. 
They fail to bear in mind these wise words 
from Daniel Webster: “The exercise of 
political power for moral ends is worse 
than useless if it go in advance of popular 
approbation.” Another obstacle is the up- 
set of international business due to the 
still unliquidated World War, leaving its 
havoc reigning still throughout the eco- 
nomic not to say cultural world. 

Yet the will to end war prevails, more 
widely than ever in history. Whatever 
objections one may have to war as a means 
of settling international disputes, there is 
one upon which all will agree, namely, 
that wars may be won and justice de- 
feated. 

All American leaders have condemned 
war. Indeed it has been condemned by 
great men throughout history. The hope- 
ful, accredited peace movement does not 
aim to end struggle; its purpose is to limit 
struggle to fields this side the necessity for 
war—itself a means of limiting struggle. 

There are three general types of peace 
workers: first, impractical, unintelligent, 
super-heated agitators; second, those con- 
fined to political and social commonplaces, 
respectable and barren; third, those who 
with sustained ability, consistency, coher- 
rence, clarity as to the practical next step, 
are moved by a creative insight, a social 
philosophy and an historical appreciation 
of political expediency. All three have one 
sensible faith in common, namely, that if 
human nature cannot be changed, human 
behaviour can. 

Among these theoretical phases of the 
peace movement there are political, eco- 
nomical, educational types of effort, back 
of which there is a fourth dimensional 
world moved by a kind of hypnotism, a 
mystic realm favorable to poems, prayers, 
songs, banners, programs, parades, slogans, 
and the like. 
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Within the political type of effort two 
schools of folk are struggling. Those of 
the first believe that international peace 
can only rest upon military force, and that, 
therefore, we must have a United States 
of the World, an international army and 
navy, an international language, religion, 
currency, measuring system. Those of 
the second, expect to see the establish- 
ment of peace through the influence of 
public opinion, through the persuasions of 
conferences, findings of commissions, and 
the slow but effective processes of judicial 
settlement. 

Fundamentally men demand something 
deeper than the mere absence of war. They 
know that they can always have peace if 
they will submit to whatever demands 
may be made upon them. What men 
want, and what they will and should fight 
for until they have it, is justice. 

It is widely recognized in the Americas 
that a preponderant international force in 
any permanent form as security is a po- 
litical myth, a will-o-the-wisp; leading to 
secret alliances, the dominance of the 
strong, and an unstable balance of power. 
It is now generally recognized that the 
Treaty of Versailles is a political and mili- 
tary alliance of victors, primarily punitive; 
that it is in no sense a juridical instru- 
ment; that it establishes superiors and in- 
feriors under a mandate system which is 
a hierarchy of states without foundations 
in right. American statesmen, confronted 
with the problem of peace or war, will 
agree with David Jayne Hill that “peace 
is a harmony of wills, whereas war is a 
conflict of wills. The secret of peace is in 
the voluntary agreement of men and na- 
tions based upon honor and credit.” 

Thomas Jefferson, when about to be- 
come Secretary of State, wrote: “I think 
with others that nations are to be gov- 
erned with regard to their own interests 
but I am convinced that it is to their inter- 
ests in the long run to be grateful, faith- 
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ful to their engagements even in the worst 
of circumstances, and honorable and gen- 
erous always.” 





Southern Phases of American 
Peace 


ATIN AMERICA is a highly complex, 
if not factitious conception. It is 
made up of twenty republics, the Guianas 
and various islands, aggregating an area 
larger than North America. These repub- 
lics have their differences. In the World 
War eight declared war against the Cen- 
tral Powers, namely, Brazil, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Panama. Five others broke re- 
lations with Germany, namely, Peru, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Ecuador and the Do- 
minican Republic. Seven remained neu- 
tral. The geographical contrasts are very 
marked. Within the population there are 
some twenty million pure Indians; large 
numbers of negroes, especially in Brazil, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Haiti; not to 
mention variously scattered Mestizos, Mu- 
lattoes, Chinese, Hindus, and others. Many 
differences exist throughout the industrial 
and urban centers, in the systems of fi- 
nance, trade, transportation and education. 
These differences have broken out from 
time to time in wars, such as Argentina 
against Brazil, 1825-28; Colombia vs. 
Peru, 1828-29; Peru, Bolivia and Chile, 
1837-39; Paraguay against other Plata 
states, 1865-70; Chile against Peru and 
Bolivia, 1879-85; Paraguay vs. Bolivia, 
not yet fully at an end. 

Six of the American republics are not 
members of the League of Nations, 
namely, Brazil, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Salvador. Homo- 
geneity is not a conspicuous feature of our 
western world. 

It is said by some South Americans that 
Latin Americans tend to reason more 
theoretically than the people of the United 
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States who appear to think more along 
practical, not to say pragmatical, lines. 

Yet there are unifying forces. The 
Spanish language is the language of each 
of the Latin American countries except 
Portuguese speaking Brazil, and Haiti with 
its French language. There is a Yankee- 
phobia, founded in a fear and dislike of 
the Yanqui with his tendency to strut and 
brag, to draw invidious comparisons, even 
to interfere; a common resentment that 
tends to unify the southern republics. 
There is, throughout, a racial pride, a 
search for self-interest, and a Pan- 
Hispanic movement tending also toward 
unity. 

The demand for a constructive inter- 
national policy, based upon a “decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind”, dates 
back to our colonial period when our 
forefathers first showed their sympathy 
with South American efforts to achieve in- 
dependence. This demand expressed it- 
self in 1826 when Bolivar convened the 
Congress of Panama. Latin American 
conferences have taken place at Lima in 
1847, 1854 and 1877; at Caracas in honor 
of Bolivar’s birth centenary, in 1883; at 
Montevideo, 1888-89. The first of our 
Pan American Conferences, beginning in 
Washington, 1889-90, lasted for six 
months. The next was held in Mexico, 
1901-02, lasting for three months. The 
others have been held: at Rio de Janeiro, 
1906; at Buenos Aires, 1910; at Santiago, 
Chile, 1923; at Havana, Cuba, 1928; at 
Montevideo, 1933. There have been also 
many commercial, scientific and educa- 
tional conferences. 

The International Conference of Ameri- 
can States on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, held December 10, 1928, to January 
5, 1929, was a direct result of the Sixth 
Pan American Conference that favored 
obligatory arbitration of juridical differ- 
ences and condemned war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. At this Wash- 
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ington Conference a General Convention 
of Inter-American Conciliation was agreed 
to, a treaty that aimed to strengthen the 
“Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts Be- 
tween the American States”, known as the 
Gondra Treaty, signed at Santiago, Chile, 
May 3, 1923. This Conciliation Treaty 
sets forth in its sixteen articles an agree- 
ment to submit all questions, outside the 
realm of diplomacy, to conciliation, and to 
provide for commissions of inquiry and 
conciliation for that purpose. The Con- 
ference also agreed to a “General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration.” Within 
the nine articles of this treaty there is an 
agreement to submit to arbitration all 
juridical differences involving the inter- 
pretation of a treaty, any question of in- 
ternational law, the existence of a pact 
breaching an international obligation, and 
the nature and extent of the reparation. 
Further references to these treaties ap- 
pear later. 

There have been trade agreements and 
united efforts at improved transportation. 
The Pan American Union has been de- 
veloped increasingly as a source of in- 
formation and a promoter of better inter- 
national relationships in the Western 
Hemisphere. All these efforts have been 
based on the juridical equality and inde- 
pendence of the republics and upon the 
principle of co-operation. 





Northern Phases of American 
Peace 


N ALL this development, North Amer- 

ica has shown its increasing interest. 
It aided the peoples to the South to 
achieve their independence. Under its 
Monroe Doctrine it protected them during 
their infancy. It has contributed agricul- 
tural and other scientific aid. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s contributions to their programs for 
health and sanitation have been especially 
noteworthy. Our West Point and An- 
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napolis Academies are open to South 
American boys. Scholarships in our col- 
leges and universities are helping many 
South American students. Our govern- 
ment experts in many fields have been 
loaned to South American countries. 
From the beginning the United States has 
tried to play the part of the good neigh- 
bor. An example of fair play was the case 
of the Lobos Islands off the shores of Peru. 
These Islands were discovered by an 
American navigator in 1822. In 1852 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the 
United States, granted a permit to a 
United States group to take guano from 
the Islands and sent a war vessel to pro- 
tect the expedition. When Peru objected, 
the protection was withdrawn. The Lobos 
Islands today belong to Peru. 

In the main our country’s commercial 
policies in Latin America are inferior to 
those of European countries who handle 
such matters as credits and long term 
transactions with greater wisdom. United 
States cultural and intellectual pursuits 
are known in South America only through 
films, typewriters, automobiles, farm ma- 
chines and plumbing supplies. European 
lect irers, on the other hand, are subsidized 
not only by their home governments but 
by some of the South American govern- 
ments. North American business men have 
been slow to learn that South American 
commercial houses require genuine experts. 
While Robert Woods Bliss, formerly 
Ambassador to Argentina, emphasizes that 
“we must sow the seed of congeniality,” 
the public opinion of South America to- 
ward the United States is colored with 
suspicion and resentment, while in North 
America public opinion about South Amer- 
ica is marked by ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. 

The United States has shown a keen 
interest to co-operate with other South 
American countries in the settlement of 
the war between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
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When on April 1, 1935, Argentina and 
Chile called upon Brazil, Peru and the 
United States to join in the Conference 
at Buenos Aires, the United States ac- 
cepted and co-operated in the establishment 
of the Mediation Commission that suc- 
cessfully formulated the truce agreement. 
It is still co-operating in the effort to end 
all disputes over the Chaco. 

The United States does not stand aloof 
from South America. During the year 
ending June 30, 1935, this country took 
part in the Second Inter-American Con- 
ference on Education at Santiago, Chile; 
in the Ninth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires; in the Second 
Pan American Conference of Eugenics and 
Homiculture at Buenos Aires; in the Pan 
American Commercial Conference at Bue- 
nos Aires; in the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Children 
at Montevideo; in the International 
Boundary Commission affecting the United 
States and Mexico; in the Pan American 
Railway Committee at Buenos Aires; in 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory at 
Panama; in the Inter-American Trade- 
mark Bureau, Havana, Cuba; in the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In the efforts to promote peace in the 
Americas it is to be noted that there is a 
tendency toward realism and _ practical 
achievement. In the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, held at Buenos Aires, 
May 25 to June 19, 1935, the program 
covered such definite and apparently es- 
sential matters as: port facilities for the 
entry, loading, unloading and departure of 
ships and aircraft; the reduction of cus- 
toms duties involving the compensation 
for services; the improvement of land, 
maritime, fluvial and aerial communica- 
tion; clearance facilities; animal and 
vegetable sanitary police regulations; the 
suppression of smuggling; the simplifica- 
tion of customs procedure; tourist facili- 
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ties; uniform classification of merchandise; 
commercial arbitration. The Conference 
adopted fifty-one recommendations, three 
resolutions and three declarations relative 
to these practical matters affecting peace 
in the Americas. 

There are three treaties that will com- 
mand the special attention of any Pan 
American Peace Conference. 

First, as referred to heretofore, there is 
the Convention between the United States 
and other American republics in behalf of 
Inter-American Conciliation signed at 
Washington January 5, 1929. This treaty 
has been ratified by the following coun- 
tries: United States, Guatemala, Chile, 
Salvador, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Mexico, 
Cuba, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, Haiti, Uruguay. 

Second, also already mentioned, there is 
the Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 
signed at Washington January 5, 1929, 
finally ratified by the United States on 
April 16, 1935. The following countries 
have also deposited their instruments of 
ratification: Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Mexico, Chile, Cuba, 
Brazil, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Panama, 
Haiti, and Peru. 

Third, the Argentine Anti-War Treaty 
of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, ini- 
tiated by Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Minister 
of Foreign Relations and Worship of the 
Argentine Republic, adhered to by the 
United States April 27, 1934. Adherences 
were deposited at the same time by 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. The 
original signatories of the Treaty are 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay and Uruguay. A number of Euro- 
pean governments have also adhered to 
this Treaty. 

If peace, like charity, begins at home, the 
course for us of the Western Hemisphere 
appears rather clear. 
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Designating a New King 


ITH the passage of the last one hun- 

dred fifty years American sentiment 
has mellowed toward the formalism asso- 
ciated with the Crown of Great Britain. 
With Phillips Brooks we agree that “form 
and belief are like body and soul to each 
other.” While we recognize that when 
form hardens into formalism the result is 
evil, the forms so dear to the English 
appear to be sufficiently pliant to promote 
a wholesome faith favorable to the evolu- 
tion of truth and spiritual achievement. 

To seat King Edward VIII on the 
throne of England ideas were embodied 
as old as the Saxon Witanagemot and as 
new as broadcasting. 

The simple fact that King George’s eld- 
est son takes up his father’s burden by 
the universal will of the whole Empire is 
clothed in a rich historical fabric shot 
through with ideas of Divine right, of 
hereditary title, of parliamentary enact- 
ment and of the free election of the peo- 
ple. 

There was a time when a king’s death 
left the throne vacant until, by ill-defined 
processes, his successor was determined. 
There was a vague doctrine that the right 
of succession was vested in the blood 
Royal, but not necessarily in the first- 
born. Side by side with this ran the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon tradition that some form 
of popular choice was also necessary. Both 
ideas survived along with the growth of 
Parliament as the chief organ of the pop- 
ular will. 

An indecisive battle between these ideas, 
fought out in Wars of the Roses, was re- 
newed in the revolution of 1688, which 
resulted in the Succession Acts under which 
the Crown is now held. It is the Act of 
Settlement of 1701, finally, which conveys 
to Edward VIII heredity right, dependent 
upon parliamentary action. 
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Though the law of succession was de- 
fined by the struggles of the seventeenth 
century, ideas still more ancient are to be 
found back of certain ceremonies of ac- 
cession. A remarkable assembly met in 
St. James’ palace on January 21, this 
year, shortly after the death of King 
George. It was not the House of Lords, 
nor the Commons, nor the Privy Council, 
though it had members from all three. 
It included, in addition, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London and other “prin- 
cipal gentlemen of quality” whose right to 
be present no law defines. The body has 
in fact no formal constitution. It is the 
descendant of the most ancient delibera- 
tive body in the world, the Common 
Council of the Norman Kings, and back of 
that the Witan—the wise men of the realm, 
—who exercised among the Anglo-Saxons 
the peoples’ right to acclaim the new King. 
The assemblage was remarkable also be- 
cause this is the only occasion on which 
the Lords and Commons are required to 
assemble without writ of summons. For 
the Great Seal, under which the writs of 
summons usually issue, was formally 
broken on the death of King George. 

On January 21, therefore, this body of 
ancient lineage was called together with 
the aid of the modern British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which gave the time of the 
meeting. The assembly, representing the 
voice of the people, then drew up the proc- 
lamation of the accession of Edward to the 
British throne. 

After the new King had sworn allegiance 
to the law, all public officers who, though 
they had retained their positions were 
without power to exercise their functions, 
then swore allegiance to the new king and 
the affairs of empire moved on without 
appreciable break. 

An interesting privilege has descended 
also through the centuries to the King’s 
Scholars of Westminster School who, as 
representatives of the people of England, 





will cheer for King Edward when he pro- 

ceeds to Westminster to be crowned. 
These forms of expression have become 

attractive to American observers even 
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when they are not fully understood. The 
Englishman’s worship of his King is not 
a form of sycophancy; it is an adoration 
of the fine thing that has become England. 























Navies of the World 
Comparative Strengths 


Particulars of the naval fleets of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
United States, Japan, France, Italy, the 
Soviet Union, and Germany, were issued 
by the British Government last December 
as a Blue Book (Cmd. 5038, price Is. 6d.). 
The figures given represent the strength of 
these fleets as of January 1, 1936, with 
the exception of those of Japan and the 
Soviet Union, which are corrected to Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, and February 1, 1935, re- 
spectively. 


The following are summaries of the vessels in- 
cluded in the return:— 


VESSELS BUILT 


British 
Commonwealth 





Uys os S ; 7s 3 
ss S$ £& 3S 68 & 
~~” — os = tim o 
Battleships 12 15 9 9 4 4 5 
Battle cruisers 3 - 
Cruisers 54 26 33 17. 27 5 6 
Cruiser minelayers 1 5 1 2 
Minelayers 4 - 2 _ 
Armoured coast de- 
fence vessels, mon- 
itors and netlayers 4 1 1 
Aircraft carriers 8 4 6 2 1 - 
Flotilla leaders and 
destroyers 169 213 96 71 96 19 12 
Torpedo boats 4 3 2 7 
Submarines 51 84 57 82 64 23 14 
Sloops 40 10 26 4 - 
Coastal motor boats — 9 42 — 
Gunboats and dis- 
patch vessels 9 4 32 6 2 7 
River gunboats 18 8 7 11 2 — 
Minesweepers 24 43 14 20 +48 6 28 


Fleet escorts 


The British Commonwealth figures include three 
cruisers, seven flotilla leaders and destroyers, and 
one submarine which are due to be prepared for 
sale. 





BUILDING 
ge 
Se > 
a o | 
Se sS §¢§ & > & 
so es 2 2 a o 
CO Py = m = o 
Battleships 3 2 3 
Battle cruisers “ 
Cruisers. 12 12 3 3 2 
Cruiser minelayers 1 - _— 
Minelayer 1 — — - 


Armoured coast defence 
vessels, monitors and net 


layers : 1 
Aircraft carriers 1 3 2 -- 
Flotilla leaders and de- 

stroyers 27 53 11 17 8 16 
Torpedo boats -_ — 4o—- —- — 
Submarines 9 16 10 8 13 14 
Sloops ; 15 1 -— 
Costal motor boats 6 — — 1 
Gunboats and dispatch 

vessels _— 2 - 4 4 - 
River gunboats 1 . 
Minesweepers 2 _-_ — 

- - - 10 


Fleet escorts -— 


One cruiser, the minelayer, three submarines, 
and seven sloops included in the British Common- 
wealth List are not yet ordered. 

In the list of vessels projected the British Com- 
monwealth has seven flotilla leaders and destroy- 
ers; Japan has one cruiser, one aircraft carrier, 
and nine flotilla leaders and destroyers; France 
has one battleship, two submarines, and four gun- 
boats and dispatch vessels; and Germany has 
one aircraft carrier. 

No details are available for the Soviet Union 
either with regard to vessels building or projected. 

The following lengths of life are asssumed for 
vessels: — 


Years Years 
Battleships 20 Flotilla leaders and 
Battle cruisers 20 destroyers 
Aircraft carriers 20 Submarines ca 
Cruisers 16 Coastal motor boats 10 
Other vessels 20 


Under the terms of the London Naval Treaty, 
cruisers laid down after December 31, 1919, and 
destroyers laid down after December 31, 1920, 
are deemed to become “over age” at 20 and 
16 years respectively. The battleships beyond the 
age limit include Barham, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Warspite among the British battleships. The 
United States also has three, Japan four, France 
seven, Italy three, Soviet Union four, and Ger- 
many three (old type). 


( 
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The Italian Case 


HILE Secretary Hull is reported to 

have said to the Italian Ambassador 
on the tenth of last July that he was not 
familiar with the facts or the merits of the 
issue between Italy and Ethiopia, the 
whole affair is becoming more clearly de- 
fined. 

Balked by the failures of force and in- 
trigue with Great Britain, in 1928 Italy and 
Ethiopia signed a treaty Article 1 of which 
contained these words: “There shall be con- 
tinual peace and perpetual friendship be- 
tween the Kingdom of Italy and the Ethi- 
opian Empire.” The treaty granted con- 
cessions to Italy, based on Italy’s claims 
to an Ethiopian zone of influence, for ex- 
ample the right to build a motor road from 
Assab to Dessie; and it granted to Ethiopia 
a free zone at Assab. The Treaty failed. 

Signor Mussolini, speaking at Cagliari, 
Sardinia, last June, announced to the world: 
“The judges of our interests and the guar- 
antors of our future are we, only we, ex- 
clusively we, and nobody else. We will 
imitate to the letter those who are giving 
us the lesson.” 


Italian Resentments Against Ethiopia 


Italy is resentful against Ethiopia for a 
number of reasons. Ethiopia has never 
paid Italy for arms purchased long ago 
of the Italians; she has refused for forty 
years to fix boundaries between Ethiopian 
and Italian territories; she has committed 
various acts of depredation and atrocity. 
Notwithstanding Britain’s agreement on 
June 10, 1924—+repeating an agreement 
of eighteen years before—granting to Italy 
a zone of influence over four-fifths of 
Ethiopia, Ethiopia has protested over the 
head of Italy to the League. 

Italy became more seriously irritated be- 
cause of the trouble between Ethiopian and 
Italian troops, December 5, 1934, near 
Walwal in the Province of Ogaden. The 
attention of both Italy and Ethiopia had 
been drawn especially to Walwal because 
of the report that oil had been found in 
that region. Ethiopian troops, it appears, 
undertook to escort a so-called Anglo- 
Ethiopian Boundary Commission into that 
territory, where they came in sight of some 
Italian troops. Differences, it is said over 
the use of certain wells, arose. Fighting 
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broke out on December 5, with the result 
that there were casualties on both sides. 
To Ethiopian protests, Italy accused her 
of non-provoked aggression, demanded 
apologies, homage to the Italian flag, pun- 
ishment of the responsible Ethiopian of- 
ficers, and the payment of an indemnity for 
the Italian dead and wounded. Ethiopia 
refused, called the attention of the League 
to the conflict and asked that responsibility 
be fixed. The League failing to act, Ethi- 
opia again appealed to the League on 
January 3, 1935, under the terms of Article 
11 of the Covenant, and on March 7 she 
requested a full investigation, invoking 
Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant. Later 
at the Stresa Conference Italy agreed to 
submit the dispute to a Committee of Con- 
ciliation, with the understanding that the 
Committee should not deal with the 
Frontiers Treaty of 1908. A committee of 
five, composed of two Italian arbitrators, 
Professor DelaPradelle of France, Professor 
Pittman Benjamin Potter of the United 
States and M. Politis of Greece, finally 
absolved both Italy and Ethiopia from 
blame. 

Italy had continued to resent the actions 
of Ethiopia following the Treaty of Ucciali, 
of 1889, leading finally to the Battle of 
Adowa, March 1, 1896, in which the Italian 
forces were practically annihilated; a fate 
that ended in the mutiny of the army back 
home and the fall of the government. 

Because of that background D’Annunzio, 
the fiery Italian poet, has recently expressed 
his regret that due to age he could no longer 
be chief of the Legionaires, adding that he 
belongs to the generation of Adowa, and 
that he still feels on his shoulders the 
atrocious brand that must be wiped away. 
“You go to victory,” he wrote. ‘Never 
was the command to win so inexorable and 
deadly. The new greatness can be accom- 
plished only in the truly Roman triumph 
over barbarity and over the allies of the 
barbarians.” 


Resentments Against the Allies 


Italy is angry because her former allies 
have since August, 1935, demanded cash 
payments for goods and refused to Italy the 
credits she has sought. Italy recalls that 
there have been many agreements, 1889, 
1891, 1906, 1925, 1928, recognizing Italy’s 
sphere of influence in Ethiopia. 
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Italy recalls Article 13 of the so-called 
Pact of London of April 26, 1915. It was 
this agreement that led Italy to forsake 
Germany and line up with the Allies. It 
will be recalled that Italy first declared 
a state of war with Austria May 24, 1915; 
with Turkey, August 21; with Bulgaria, 
October 19; and not with Germany until 
August 28, 1916. Article 13 of the Pact 
of London reads: “In the event of an ex- 
tension of French and British colonial pos- 
sessions in Africa at the expense of Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain recognize 
in principle the right of Italy to demand 
for hers certain compensations, in the form 
of an extension of her possessions in Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Libya and the colonial dis- 
tricts bordering on French and British 
Colonies.” 

As a result of the war Italy received from 
the English Labor Government, as late as 
1924, Jubaland, taken from the former 
German East African Colony known as 
Kenya. As late as 1935, France, entering 
into an entente with Italy, gave her 2,500 
shares of the Addis Ababa-Jibuti Railroad. 

There are other resentments against the 
Allies. Italy realizes her position of in- 
equality and inferiority in Africa. France 
has African territory amounting to 4,000,- 
000 square miles, with a population of 
34,000,000; Britain, 3,750,000 square 
miles, with a population of 55,500,000; 
Belgium, 1,000,000 square miles, popula- 
tion 9,500,000. Italy recognizes her eco- 
nomic inequality and its intolerable conse- 
quences. At the end of 1935 her public 
debt was approximately one-hundred-five- 
billion lira —ten-billion dollars — repre- 
senting a gain of one-billion within twelve 
months. Her gold coverage had sunk from 
41.5% to 27%. Her budget deficits had 
increased from 18% to 33% in five years. 
She is faced with a congestion of population. 
She suffers from a lack of ten raw mate- 
rials: iron, fuel, oil, copper, tin, rubber, 
zinc, lead, wool, manganese. A year ago 
she was faced with a foreign war or do- 
mestic revolution. Speaking of this situa- 
tion the late Frank H. Simons took occa- 
sion to say: “No government, no system 
of government, can survive the effects of 
a steadily declining standard of living and 
an ever rising stream of population .. . 
for these reasons Japan has made war, Italy 
will make war, Germany is preparing for 
war.” 
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Italy doubts the sincerity of the English 
in their attachment to the League, indeed 
distrusts and ridicules the League itself. 
She points out that while the war ended the 
Hapsburg Dynasty, it only enabled Italy 
to recover her irredenta in the Upper Adige 
with its 200,000 Germans, Istria with its 
400,000 Slavs, Fiume and Zira. The war 
brought Italy no colonies. Italy remem- 
bers unpleasant experiences at the Paris 
Peace Conference where President Wilson 
made the mistake of appealing over the 
heads of the Italian delegates to the Italian 
people. She remembers that the “Big 
Three” at Paris allotted the ex-German 
colonies to France, Great Britain, Union 
of South Africa, New Zealand, Australia 
and Japan, on May 7, 1919, a time when 
Italy was absent. Italy left Paris without 
having her frontiers defined, her repara- 
tions quota granted, or her rewards under 
the London Agreement. Italy charges that 
the League of Nations has failed to reform 
in behalf of a just peace, to revise treaties, 
to revise colonial mandates, or to better 
the distribution of raw materials. It has 
failed to reduce armaments, to ease the 
economic crisis, to lower customs barriers, 
even to avoid war in the Grand Chaco and 
in the Far East. 

Now the whole scheme of sanctions, in- 
voked without any reference to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, has 
irritated all Italy still more. 


Other Phases 


The Italian case is far from simple. Maz- 
zini, Cavour and Garibaldi sought Italian 
unity under liberty. Mussolini has appar- 
ently achieved Italian unity without lib- 
erty. Having taken away from his country- 
men the power of decision, now it is 
wondered what will happen as a result of 
their being freed from the responsibility of 
decision. One naturally asks how long a 
nation or people that have shuffled off the 
burdens of citizenship will remain contented 
should their leader fail. That the major 
issue in Italy will yet become a conflict 
between the principles of dictatorship as 
worked out in the philosophy of Fascism 
and those perhaps of a newer democracy 
may be taken for granted. At present it 
all appears to be mainly an emotional will 
to regain something of the grandeur that 
was Rome. It is evident that Italy has 
resolved to show that she deserves to rank 
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as more than a mere “poor relation” among 
the states of Europe. 

Months ago the Duce expressed concern 
that every European nation is in the neu- 
rasthenic condition of mind that hates and 
suspects every other nation, that when 
Europe lost the World War it seems to 
have lost both its power to come back and 
its capacity to co-operate. From time to 
time he has complained that when he at- 
tempted to play the part of a peacemaker 
in Europe, tried to bring about changes in 
the structure of the League, expressed his 
willingness to disarm, advanced his Four 
Power Pact, he soon discovered the incon- 
sistency and not to say hopelessness of 
preaching political internationalism at a 
time when every member of the League 
aimed to stifle any economic international- 
ism. After co-operating at the Stresa Con- 
ference in the common effort against Ger- 
many, England entered into the Naval 
Agreement with that country. He appar- 
ently believes that the other powers of 
Europe are bent upon keeping Italy poor. 
Just now it is evident that he prefers to 
go down in a glorious defeat to accepting 
any inadequate victory. Observers appear 
to agree that in all this will to express the 
bella figura the Italians have never been 
more united. 


Differences in England 


HAT all is not beer and skittles in the 

English policy toward Italy may be 
seen from even a cursory review of the 
proceedings either in the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords. For ex- 
ample the debate in the House of Lords 
on February 18 revealed not only sharp 
differences of opinion on British policy and 
on the appropriate function of the League 
of Nations, but a general desire for a 
clear explanation of the Government’s at- 
titude toward putting pressure on the 
aggressor. 

Lord Phillimore led the demand for 
explanation and made no secret of his 
belief that the Hoare-Laval proposals as 
a basis of negotiations pointed the way to 
settlement. But the Government’s change 
of policy had further estranged Italy and 
led Great Britain into dangerous commit- 
ments. He urged that means should be 
taken to bring the conflict to an end, and 
he asked for an explicit assurance that the 
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risks of war would be avoided except 
where the immediate and direct interests 
of the British Empire were involved. 

Lord Noel-Buxton was equally urgent 
in a desire for an effort for peace, but he 
desired a peace that would vindicate the 
collective system and import League in- 
fluence into Abyssinia to ensure the re- 
forms needed in that country. The League 
had already given a lesson to potential 
aggressors, and the problem was how to 
reconcile mediation in the dispute with 
the collective system. 

Lord Cecil, on the other hand, could see 
no hope of effective mediation until both 
parties were ready for it. He insisted 
with great earnestness that the issue in 
Abyssinia was the maintenance of the col- 
lective system, which afforded a security 
that no armaments could give. Could our 
interests be more directly affected than 
by the attack upon the collective system 
which Italy had deliberately launched? 
He advised the application of oil sanctions 
whatever might be the attitude of America. 

Lord Mottistone retorted that the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute was the worst possible 
test case for the League of Nations, and he 
described the attitude adopted towards 
Italy by the public opinion voiced by Lord 
Cecil as “sanctimonious humbug.” He 
urged the Government to drop sanctions at 
once as they would be compelled to drop 
them in the near future. The League ought 
to be employed as a conciliatory, not a 
coercive, organization. 

Lord Lloyd was the next of the Govern- 
ment’s critics. He alleged that they had 
never spoken with a united voice either 
on sanctions or on collective security, and 
that they had promised more than they 
were capable of performing. Italy, he 
suggested, was not the only breaker of 
treaties, and had much of the right on her 
side. 

Lord Ponsonby was in agreement with 
other critics in holding that the Govern- 
ment’s policy had failed and that the 
League was being strained to exercise 
functions for which it was too weak. Did 
they expect the oil interests to forgo, for 
the sake of international justice, the profits 
which were open to them? Lord Strabolgi 
at once intervened to make it clear that 
Lord Ponsonby spoke for himself and not 
for the Labor Party. He insisted that the 
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Government must coerce the oil interests 
just as they had coerced other interests 
which might have profited out of the con- 
flict. Apart from the question of ending 
the war, it was repugnant to conscience 
that the aggressur should be provided 
with the means to bomb villages and Red 
Cross units. 

Lord Stanhope made it clear that the 
time for further efforts towards conciliation 
was not yet, but he was confident that 
in the end the League would achieve suc- 
cess. The effectiveness of the sanctions 
already applied was greater than the critics 
supposed. The imposition of oil sanctions 
must be decided by the League as a whole. 

Lord Phillimore expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government’s reply, but with- 
drew his motion for papers. 

The debate was continued February 19 
at which time Earl Stanhope, Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, replying to the 
debate said: 


“Demands for reform of the League of Nations 
came from those with two widely differing points 
of view. They came from those who felt that the 
obligations under the Covenant were too onerous 
and that the Covenant ought to be watered down, 
and they came also from those who wished to 
make the Covenant more stringent. It was ex- 
tremely difficult for any agreement to be arrived 
at between these two points of view. For this, 
if for no other reason, the Government was not 
considering taking any steps towards formal 
revision. The League, however, had already 
adapted its practice to the conditions in which 
it had to work, and in some directions the views 
of both groups had been met. 

The Government was prepared to play its part 
in collective action, but it was not prepared, now 
or in the future, to take action under the League 
which, while nominally collective, was in fact 
nothing of the kind. Nor was it prepared to 
adopt the attitude proposed by Lord Mottistone, 
that if a nation did not fulfil its obligations it 
should automatically cease to be a member of 
the League... . 

In view of the great difficulties that would arise 
if any proposal for reform were brought forward, 
and in view of the fact that any proposals for 
such reform at this moment would tend to 
weaken rather than to strengthen the League in 
its position, the Government had no idea or in- 
tention at present of pressing forward with any 
reform of the constitution or functions of the 
League.” 


The League of Nations’ Palace 


URING the week of February 17 the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
moved into its new Palais des Nations. 
Since 1920 the Secretariat of the League 
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has occupied the buildings of the old Hotel 
National bought from the government of 
Geneva. The old buildings have never been 
adequate or satisfactory. The departments 
of the League soon overflowed into neigh- 
boring buildings. The Council used for its 
meeting place the lounge of the old hotel. 
There never has been an adequate build- 
ing for the meetings of the Assembly. 

The story of choosing the site and agree- 
ing upon the plans and specifications has 
been a long one. The original site chosen 
was on the shores of the Lake, beyond the 
public garden Mon Repos, where two parks 
had been acquired. This all gave rise to 
a long controversy. Geneva objected to 
placing so large a building on the shores 
of the Lake on the ground that it would 
permanently prevent it from extending its 
lakeside promenades. It was finally de- 
cided that the area was inadequate, and 
other land was sought. The city entered 
into an agreement, taking over the lake- 
side property of the League and surren- 
dering a large part of the Park of Ariana 
situated on higher ground and farther back 
from the Lake. This deal was consum- 
mated in September, 1928. The foundation 
stone was laid on one of the lawns of the 
Ariana Park, September 7, 1929. The 
ground plan covers about five acres, an 
area about the same as the Chateau of 
Versailles. 

Some four hundred offices are planned 
for the Secretariat; halls and rooms for 
the Council, for the Assembly, and for 
committees, lobbies, the press, restaurants, 
a post-office with telephone equipment on 
a large scale, a bank, and other services. 
Though in appearance the long range of 
white stone classical buildings seems a con- 
tinuous unit, it is really composed of three 
separate buildings, a long irregular court 
for the Secretariat, one wing of which is 
to house the Council; the Assembly Build- 
ing, which forms the back of the Court of 
Honor, facing the Lake; and the Library 
Building, which constitutes the far side of 
this Court. From the great portico of the 
Assembly Building the land falls away in 
a series of steps and terraces, with a clear 
view across the foothills to the snow-clad 
Alps of Savoy including Mt. Blanc. On 
the side towards Geneva the Secretariat 
is entered from a broad piazza, the Place 
des Nations, through an imposing gateway 
leading into a quiet and dignified court- 
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yard. Viewed from across the Lake one 
gets the impression of a long, white, flat- 
topped, classical range that has not yet 
mellowed into the dark Jura background. 

The Assembly Hall will accommodate 
some two-thousand persons. Some of its 
nine committee rooms will accommodate 
five-hundred persons. The Council is pro- 
vided with a well-equipped hall and ample 
committee rooms. The Library, contain- 
ing now about 200,000 volumes, is de- 
signed to hold 2,000,000. 

Although the buildings were begun in 
March, 1931, they are still far from com- 
pletion, and only the offices of the Secre- 
tariat are ready for occupation. Though 
from three-hundred to five-hundred men 
have been continuously employed since the 
beginning, another two years will be needed 
to complete the structures. 

The old building is to be bought back 
by the Swiss Government, but its future 
use has not yet been determined. It may 
serve as a center for the many interna- 
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tional associations with headquarters at 
Geneva. The Annex built in 1932 to house 
the Disarmament Conference will be re- 
tained for the present as an emergency 
place of meeting. 

The new plant is the result of a long 
drawn out series of studies often involv- 
ing serious controversies. At a meeting of 
the Assembly in March, 1926, it was de- 
cided to promote a competition among 
architects, with prizes for plans for a 
League building. This was in place of 
earlier proposals to add an extra floor on 
to the old Hotel National and to add an- 
nexes over the surrounding gardens. It 
was decided not to proceed with this make- 
shift. A jury of experts was appointed to 
judge the thousands of designs sent it by 
the three-hundred-seventy-seven architects 
of all nations. None of these plans was ac- 
cepted. The plan ultimately accepted, al- 
though after many modifications, was the 
one submitted by MM. Nénot and Fila- 
genheimer. 





One Hundred Years Ago in Our Magazine 


The people of America require no argu- 
ment to vindicate the distinction between 
the legislative and the judicial powers. In 
all their state governments, and especially 
in the government of the Union, that dis- 
tinction is made. Nowhere on the face of 
the earth are the separate and independent 
existence and action of the judiciary so 
fully and distinctly ordained and estab- 
lished as in the United States. The fram- 
ers of the American Constitution and its 
expounders understood well the importance 
of the distinction. They regarded it as of 


vital interest to the liberties of the people, 
to the maintenance of peace between the 
states, and to the regular, impartial and 
correct administration of justice. They ac- 
cordingly took care to make the distinction 
broad, deep and permanent—and when 
they so made it, they reposed in the na- 
tional judiciary the very highest confidence. 


FRANCIS FELLOwEsS, Editor, 
American Advocate of Peace, 
(Now World Affairs), 
March, 1836. 











Neutrality Legislation 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Besides his diplomatic service in Turkey, Guatemala and Honduras, Dr. Brown has taught 


international law at Harvard and Princeton Universities. 
Journal of International Law and a member of the Institute of International Law. 
author of International Realities, International Society, Foreigners in Turkey, etc. 


I 


EUTRALITY was such a simple mat- 

ter until people began to explain it. 

And when they try to explain it away the 

more vital and essential it appears. The 

discussion of recent neutrality legislation 

has revealed a great and a needless confu- 
sion of thought. 

Neutrality originally meant just being 
neutral, namely, the observance of a strict 
impartiality and a complete abstention from 
any part in a war. It was based on the 
reasonable idea that when nations choose 
to fight they should respect the desire of 
another nation to remain at peace. This 
did not mean that a neutral nation could 
expect to remain unaffected by a war, but 
it did mean that belligerent nations should 
take care to interfere as little as possible 
with the interests of nations at peace. 

By remaining strictly neutral a nation 
had the right to expect a relative freedom 
from injury. By insisting on neutral rights 
it was able to exercise a reasonable restraint 
on belligerent operations on the high seas. 
It also was in a position to be of service as 
a friendly mediator to restore peace. 

In spite of obvious inconveniences a na- 
tion opposed to war was able to keep out 
of war by remaining conscientiously neu- 
tral. Neutrality until very recently was 
generally regarded as entirely practicable 
and honorable. 


II 


George Washington, among his other pa- 
ternal distinctions, had that of being the 
father of the modern system of neutrality. 
He sanely and vigorously asserted the right 
of any nation to keep out of war and be 
left at peace. He sought to restrict the 
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ravages of war by demanding respect for 
the freedom of the seas. He wished to 
keep open the highways of peace. And his 
successor John Adams, in the pursuit of 
this wise policy, was able to extricate the 
United States from open war with France. 

Jefferson struggled patiently and tena- 
ciously for neutral rights in the face of im- 
mense difficulties. He warned Great Bri- 
tain and France of the ultimate day of reck- 
oning for the violation of these rights. 
France was constrained to pay a large 
amount for the “spoliation” of American 
ships. The pretensions of England to the 
right to search American vessels for the 
purpose of impressing seamen was manfully 
resisted in the War of 1812. 

Lincoln vindicated the very same free- 
dom of the seas when he agreed to return 
to England the American citizens Mason 
and Slidell, who had been removed from a 
British vessel by an American warship. He 
was patient with England over its failure to 
observe its obligations as a neutral to pre- 
vent the building of the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama. He did not use warlike threats, 
nor did he forswear our rights. England 
eventually was compelled to pay fifteen mil- 
lion pounds by way of reparations for the 
depredations of the Alabama. 

In the World War Great Britain made 
ample compensation for the sequestration 
of neutral goods seized in transit to neutral 
countries, when destined ultimately for con- 
sumption in enemy countries. For two and 
a half years the United States vigorously 
maintained the principles of neutrality and 
was forced reluctantly into the World War 
solely by the insensate action of Germany 
in closing, virtually, the high seas to the use 
of American vessels. 
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Iil 


In spite of bold and astounding assertions 
to the contrary it must be recognized that 
a great body of principles and rules of neu- 
trality have gradually been evolved and ac- 
cepted in international practice. And it 
must also be recognized that any failure to 
respect consistently such principles and 
rules can never properly be held to invali- 
date them, any more than in the case of 
the neglect of other kinds of law. With the 
adoption of new methods of warfare, such 
as the submarine, or the evolution of inter- 
national institutions, such as the League of 
Nations, has come the necessity of adapta- 
tions in the law of neutrality. But the sys- 
tem of neutrality remains intact and essen- 
tial for the conduct of international inter- 
course in time of war. 

Neutrality was so simple! Why has it 
become so complicated of late? The an- 
swer is simply that because of the general 
conviction that war is a crime, it is also held 
that neutrality itself is without moral justi- 
fication. 

If this sweeping conclusion were well- 
founded; if it were actually feasible by col- 
lective action, either to prevent war, or to 
penalize the aggressor, neutrality would cer- 
tainly be obsolete. It is distressing, how- 
ever, to have to acknowledge certain facts 
that invalidate this conclusion. It is quite 
clear, first of all, that neither the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
nor those of the Kellogg Peace Pact have 
yet proved adequate to “outlaw” war. The 
evidence is too immediate and vivid to re- 
quire argument. All such attempts to pre- 
vent war and to send the aggressor nation 
to Coventry are still experimental, and even 
dubious in value. Furthermore, it is clear 
that, irrespective of party prejudices, the 
American people, in their desire to keep out 
of war, are quite unwilling to assume any 
responsibility for the settlement of Euro- 
pean disputes. They have likewise refused 
to accept full responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Far East. 


IV 


The two alternative policies confronting 
the United States are either to agree defi- 
nitely to take collective action with other 
nations for peace, or to remain honestly 
neutral. The choice is either to be ready to 
fight for peace or to maintain a genuine 
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neutrality. There must be no ambiguity or 
chicanery. If it is to be real neutrality it 
must mean a clearcut impartiality and a 
complete abstention from any participation 
in a war. 

Abstention from war may take the form 
of self-denying ordinances to restrict trade 
with belligerents and thus “take the profit 
out of war.” Whether this expedient is the 
wisest and the fairest method is very de- 
batable. The Jeffersonian measures during 
the Napoleonic Wars do not seem to afford 
a good precedent. There does not seem to 
exist much room for debate, however, con- 
cerning trade restrictions devised and ap- 
plied during the course of a war for the 
purpose of crippling one of the belligerents 
and thus “shortening” the war. That sim- 
ply is not neutrality. Sanctions of any kind, 
whether economic or military, whether ap- 
plied collectively or by single nations against 
an aggressor nation, are not friendly acts: 
they are not neutral. 

V 

As the mist surrounding recent neutrality 
legislation begins to scatter before the winds 
of public discussion it becomes clearer 
that just one sensible and honorable course 
of action is open to the United States. That 
is to maintain intact the great body of neu- 
tral principles and rights which this country 
has helped to create and to vindicate during 
more than a hundred and forty years. This 
need not mean either the prosecution of our 
rights by war or the humiliating “road to 
submission” which Woodrow Wilson said 
we never could take. It does mean the 
manful maintenance by every legal means 
available of those rights to which we may 
have a wellfounded claim in international 
practice. A nation may wait long and 
patiently for the ultimate vindication of its 
rights, as the United States has repeatedly 
proven; but it need never forswear and 
surrender these rights. To do so would be 
irrational as well as base. Justice would 
long ago have been defeated had men aban- 
doned rights because of fear to maintain 
them. To surrender in advance all rights 
of neutrals would obviously remove the 
principal legal restraint on belligerents: it 
would extend the ravages of war and com- 
pletely suppress the freedom of the seas. 
And the terrible irony of a policy such as 
this, inspired by the desire for peace, would 
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be that it would inevitably invite war itself, 
because no people who love liberty would 
care to live in peace a life of shame. 
VI 

The protection of national rights is pri- 
marily a matter of policy. Whatever the 
method of defending neutral rights may be, 
whether by legal caveat or by “manly fur- 
therance,” neutrality cannot consistently be 
anything else than impartiality and absten- 
tion. No tortuous Byzantine device of dis- 
guised participation in a war through a 
new kind of neutrality designed to help 
“shorten” a war should be tolerated. It 
may easily involve the nation in war. It 
certainly exposes it fairly to the charge of 
hypocrisy and duplicity. 

The confusion of thought evinced in re- 
cent neutrality legislation is seen to be due 
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to the amazing attempt to combine antag- 
onistic conceptions of national policy, 
namely, to join in action against an “un- 
just” aggressor and at the same time to re- 
main neutral. It is clear that such a com- 
promise is utterly impossible. The choice 
must be made intelligently and deliberately 
between war and neutrality. It would now 
appear that the sound judgment of the 
country is in favor of a return to the policy 
of genuine neutrality and thereby to favor 
by every means at hand the friendly, peace- 
ful relations of nations. The world, at this 
time of disillusionment, of pessimism, of 
recourse to huge armaments, and of the 
intensification of national hatreds, was 
never more in need of the policy of the 
“good neighbor’ who desires to live at 
peace with all other nations and to be a 
friendly mediator. 





Our Constitution 


Mr. Gladstone recently pronounced it the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man. 


John Stuart Mill said, in his essay on De Tocqueville’s “Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” that “the whole edifice was constructed, within the memory of man, upon 
abstract principles.” 

If we are to understand these expressions as meaning that the Constitution 
sprang into being, like Athené, from the brain of Zeus, or that it was the work 
of doctrinaires endeavoring to found an ideal republic, it would be easy to 
show their falsity. The Constitution “has its roots deep in the soil of the 
past.” No one generation, whatever its experience, could have invented such 
a system. It is a development, under a new environment, of old forms of 
government. Everything in it that was new was a “conservative innovation.” 
(W. T. Brantly, Of the Influence of European Speculation in the Formation of 
the Federal Constitution, 1880, in Southern Law Review, New Series, Vol. VI, 
p. 351.) 




















Justice—The Bond of Commonwealths 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(Dr. Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, President of the 
American Society of International Law, is the author of many texts in the field of international 


relations.—-Ep!Tor. ) 


HERE are twenty-two independent 

nations—although one is termed a 
Dominion—in the western continent. Of 
these, eighteen are of Spanish origin, one 
of Portuguese, and—if the official language 
be taken as the test—one of French, and 
two English. From this it would appear 
that the policy—at least of the United 
States—toward Latin America should be 
consistent with, even though not based 
upon, Spanish traditions. Inasmuch as 
eighteen countries are Spanish in language, 
Spanish in tradition, with the religion of 
Spain, with their literature that of Spain 
(with local coloring)—although with in- 
dividual differences between each and with 
necessary differences from the mother 
country—they are, we may say, a new 
Spain, just as the northeastern states of 
the United States form a New England. 
Given these circumstances, what should be 
the policy of the United States toward 
Spanish America? The answer to this 
question will be also an answer to the prob- 
lem of our policy toward Brazil—still Por- 
tuguese to the core, though separated, as 
are the Spanish-speaking Republics, from 
the mother country. And what of our 
policy toward Haiti, the only French-speak- 
ing country in the New World? The an- 
swer should be the same, with merely such 
variations as differences of language and 
circumstance suggest, although the vast dif- 
ference in extent and power of the two 
nations should make us of the north over- 
gracious, over-considerate, to the one re- 
public of the western world of African 
origin. 





I 


What, in each case, should be the crite- 
rion of our Inter-American policy? Now 
there is what we may call the lowest com- 
mon denominator in matters political and 


international, even as in mathematics; and 
this common denominator is justice, as un- 
changeable as the science of mathematics 
itself. 

Let me repeat a few statements, not of 
our time but which have entered into the 
very warp and woof of our time and are 
just as fundamental in our day and genera- 
tion and in our part of the world as they 
were—and indeed are—in various phases 
of the life of many peoples and of many 
climes on the vast continent across the sea, 

The first of the statements relates to the 
primitive methods of settling differences— 
by force. The reply of the Athenians to 
the Melians, as reported by Thucydides— 
than whom there is no greater or more 
accurate reporter known—in his History of 
the Peloponnesian War: 








“What is just is arrived at in human argument 
only when the necessity on both sides is equal, and 

. . the powerful exact what they can, while the 
weak yield what they must.” 


Later Athens was herself the victim of 
this doctrine, as indeed was all of Greece, 
and it has marred the pages of history 
through the centuries as the doctrine ap- 
plied by the strong against the weak. 

The next statement is from a Greek phi- 
losopher, recording that which was the ideal 
of his time. It is from Aristotle, who says 
in his Rhetoric: 

“Justice is a virtue which assigns to each man 
his due in conformity with the law; injustice claims 
what belongs to others, in opposition to the law.” 


It need not be said that this is the nobler 
sentiment; that, had it prevailed, the his- 
tory of Greece might have been different; 
and that the history of Europe assuredly 
would have been different, if only it had 
been applied in practice as it existed in 
theory. 
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The next extract to which I call atten- 
tion is from Cicero, a statement very rele- 
vant to our subject because in it Cicero is 
speaking of commonwealths, indeed it is 
from his dialogue on the Commonwealth: 


“Concord in a State” he declares to be “the 
strongest and best bond of permanent union in any 
commonwealth,’ and he adds that it “can never 
be brought about without the aid of justice.” 


These three extracts are from writings 
of the pre-Christian Era. 

The three which I now read are from the 
Christian Era. 


“Justice, as well as law and right reason, exists 
by nature and not by convention,” 


says Diogenes Laertius in his Lives of Emi- 
nent Philosophers. 


“The world is disposed for the best when Justice 
reigns therein,” 


says Dante in his tractate on Monarchy. 


“Without justice and legal rectitude kingdoms 
cannot endure,” 


says Egidio Romano in his De Regimine 
Principum (Regimen of Princes). 

Interesting as these half a dozen extracts 
are, and as important as we know the last 
five of them to be—because they embody 
the doctrine which should be applied to 
strong and weak alike—there is a still 
higher authority, an indisputable, unan- 
swerable authority; for does not Holy Writ 
say: “Justice exalteth a nation”? The 
ways of God may be slow but they are sure. 
They are the ways of truth, and truth must 
prevail; for the same great Authority tells 
us that it is truth itself which makes us 
free. And free also should be each and 
every state—made up of human beings, 
who themselves seek and find their freedom 
according to The Word. 

Now there is a consensus of opinion in 
behalf of justice. But what is this justice? 
Is it justice only to oneself? Is it what we 
believe is justice toward our own people? 
Yes, in a way. But how can we ourselves 
expect justice if we do not justice to 
others? Is it not nobler to render justice 
than to demand justice? In the one case, 
we demand our rights from others and 
may reap material benefits in so doing. 
In the other case we yield to the rights of 
others, and in thus renouncing our own 
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advantage we forsake the standard of the 
world and adopt the higher standard of 
the spirit. By so doing, we heed the voice 
of conscience and are spiritually at rest; 
and the other country—or countries, be- 
cause what applies to one applies to all 
the outside world—is at peace, enjoying 
the peace of justice. Thus may the world 
be at peace, and all of us enjoy the “tran- 
quillity of order.” 

One of the great obstacles to this reign of 
peace which is based upon justice—and 
therefore as permanent as justice, if only 
justice be the universal standard—is fear. 
And certainly fear is the negation of jus- 
tice; for how can our relations be amicable 
with nations we fear, and how can small 
states live an ordered and tranquil life 
when they are in daily fear of the larger 
states, with their vast ambitions and their 
overwhelming physical power? Is not his- 
tory largely the record, as we have inti- 
mated, of injustice on the part of the larger 
states against the smaller states which may 
not indulge in injustice without leading to 
their immediate downfall? 


II 


The American Republics, notwithstand- 
ing their local differences, resemble one 
another more than they do foreign coun- 
tries. All of them, it is true, have 
precious heritages from the mother coun- 
tries; but they have grown up in a world 
separated from both the east and the west 
by vast oceans. They are therefore self- 
reliant countries. Having renounced the 
Old World, they could only survive by their 
own exertions. They therefore have grown 
up to be hardened and sturdy peoples, with 
a firm belief in their right to exist. Now 
this belief in the right of existence is evi- 
dent in their international relaticns—espe- 
cially in their unwillingness at times to re- 
nounce the exercise of a power, even though 
such renunciation might be to the common 
interest, meaning by that the interest of 
an entire continent. And I am bound to 
admit that the Government of the United 
States has not been backward in insisting 
upon its rights. 

Now if justice be the bond which unites 
the people one with another within the 
commonwealth, and if that be the case in 
every commonwealth (as it must be if 
justice is the bond), it follows, does it not, 
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that justice is the concern of every group 
of human beings which we call a state or 
commonwealth; so that what applies to the 
individual applies to the group, and what 
applies to one group applies to every group. 
Thus we have justice as the common de- 
nominator within the state, and the com- 
mon denominator between the states. 


Ill 


If justice be not inherent in states—as 
I believe it is in all right-minded human 
beings—it should be acquired; and once 
acquired, there should be some specific 
method of applying justice in the relations 
of states with one another, since justice is 
not self-administering. 

That the relations of nations may not be 
dependent upon the whim of one or an- 
other, we have diplomatic services, with 
rules which have grown up in the course 
of time because they have seemed—at least 
to the majority of nations—to have justi- 
fied themselves. 

Now these rules, although based upon 
practice, are not necessarily just, for, as 
in the extract from Thucydides’ History of 
the Peloponnesian War, practice may be 
unjust, based, as in that particular case, 
upon mere force, brute force. There must, 
therefore, be a criterion, and that criterion 
is the obligation on the part of each state 
to grant to every other state, be it large 
or small, that justice which it would like 
to receive from all members of the inter- 
national community. For is not this the 
doctrine of the golden rule—that “all 
things therefore whatsoever you would that 
men should do to you, do you also to 
them”? Justice, in a word, should be the 
touchstone of diplomacy. What is just 
should be advanced, accepted and followed; 
what is unjust should be shunned as a 
plague and a contagion. 

But disputes do and must arise where 
the interests of states are in conflict. How 
are they to be settled? If possible, through 
diplomatic channels, upon the basis of jus- 
tice. If an acceptable settlement be deemed 
impossible by one or the other party, then 
some form of conciliation should be tried, 
followed, if need be, by a resort to arbitra- 
tion, which has an ancient and honorable 
record. But above all, that justice which 
is administered to litigants within a state 
should be the standard of that justice to 
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be administered between states in contro- 
versy, and with exactly the same principles 
of law applied—within the state, by a na- 
tional court; between states, by an inter- 
national tribunal. 

Now Bolivar, the Liberator, as he is 
affectionately called by posterity, was 
strongly in favor of a court for the states 
of the American continent. But there was 
a condition precedent to the establishment 
of this court—a law common to the states 
of the Americas, restricted, if need be, to 
those of Spanish origin. Indeed such a 
tribunal—or any tribunal—presupposes a 
law to be administered, a law common to 
the states, and that law should recognize 
no superiors or inferiors; for justice, not 
force, should determine right in contro- 
versies. 

The Central American States had a court 
of justice for the five states comprising this 
geographical section; and this precedent 
justifies a court of larger scope—as large, 
indeed, as the continent, although it might 
well start with a lesser number and by its 
administration of justice attract the re- 
maining states, if they were inclined to 
hold aloof until they became witnesses of 
a passionless administration of justice. 

We may reasonably expect a tribunal for 
the Americas at no distant time, for what 
Washington said of the United States is 
also true of the other countries of the west- 
ern world: that America has a series of 
interests different from those of Europe. 
Therefore it would seem that there should 
be an inter-American court to decide the 
controversies which might arise between 
the American Republics. 

There is another agency through which 
justice may be applied to inter-American 
controversies. The Pan American Union 
fortunately exists, composed of the twenty- 
one American Republics. Its Governing 
Board resides in Washington and meets 
regularly throughout the year. It might 
well happen that differences, before they 
have embittered the disputants, could be 
laid before the Governing Board, composed 
of representatives of every one of the Am- 
erican Republics, not for a decision but for 
a word of advice and counsel on the basis 
of justice. If that method should be con- 
sidered by the disputants unacceptable, 
then redress might be had according to 
equal and exact justice in an inter-Amer- 
ican tribunal, whose function and duty 
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would be singly and solely to administer 
justice. 

What the future may be we can not 
predict, but we know that justice within 
each and every country preserves peace 
between individuals—the peace of justice. 
We believe that peace could be preserved 
between states if justice were the standard 
of diplomacy and if adequate provision for 
the administration of international justice 
existed. The relations of every American 
Republic, particularly of the larger nations 
with the smaller, should be based upon jus- 
tice—and solely upon justice—and the 
greater the state the greater should be its 
desire that its relations with its neighbor- 
ing state (or states)—and every state, as 
with individuals, is our neighbor—should 
be those of justice. For can there be a 
good neighbor who is unjust? 
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IV 


Many, many years ago, when I attended 
the Philadelphia Central High School, it 
was the custom, after reading a lesson from 
the Bible, to have the members of the 
upper classes declaim recitations of their 
own choosing. The prime favorites were the 
great Lord Chatham’s impassioned appeals 
in the House of Lords in behalf of America 
—“Do justice to America; do it tonight— 
do it before you sleep!” With these words 
still ringing in my ears, and with a life- 
time of conviction, I would fain raise my 
feeble voice to every President of these 
United States of America and cry: “Do 
justice to Latin America—to all America— 
now and forever!” For is not justice, in 
very truth, the bond of commonwealths? 


If George Washington Were With 
Us Today’ 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


N SOME quarters there appear to be 

lingering suspicions that Washington, 
most beautiful city in the world, is infested 
with intrepid, pontifical persons, all too 
easily “intoxicated”—to quote, I think, 
from Disraeli—‘with the exuberance” of 
their “own verbosity.” Be that as it may, 
it is practically never that one of us be- 
comes too easily fazed by the magnitude 
of any subject he is asked to discuss. 
There could be no more convincing illus- 
tration of this than the fact that when you 
graciously asked me to speak on the theme 
If George Washington Were With Us 
Today, I accepted unhesitatingly. 

Yet I come to you, neither as a radical 
nor as a conservative propagandist; but 
in all sincerity, I hope, and with no mere 
whimsical] interest in such a phantasy. It 
would be difficult on this the two-hundred- 
fourth anniversary of his birth, to think of 
anything more wholesome, more clarifying, 
and I believe more unifying than to test 
some of our current disturbing problems 





* An address delivered before a joint meeting 
of patriotic societies, February 22, 1936, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


by the example set by the Father of Our 
Country. 

If George Washington were to return to 
us, and we were privileged today to know 
somewhat of his observations and conclu- 
sions, we would find him deeply concerned 
with the affairs of this country. Of that 
we may be sure. 

I would not dare to say just what Wash- 
ington might feel about some of our na- 
tional problems. I can only suspect what 
his views might be about our millions on 
relief, our millions out of jobs, our party 
strifes and divisions, our political shots in 
the dark; about our Federal debt of thirty 
billion, our state and local debts of eighteen 
billion, our private long-term debts of one- 
hundred billion, our short-term private 
debts of ninety-five billion, our total debts 
amounting to two-hundred-forty-three bil- 
lion dollars. 

So, I will not be misunderstood if after 
twenty-four years of contact with the peace 
movement I confine myself to three prob- 
able attitudes of George Washington to- 
wards our foreign policies, as I believe they 
might be should he by some happy miracle 
be with us just now. 
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I 


In the first place, he would face man’s 
long drawn out efforts to organize our 
world for peace both theoretically and 
practically. 

He could not escape the dialecticians. 
He would hear them argue that divisions 
between groups of human beings are as 
natural as unions; in modern phrase, that 
there are centrifugal as well as centripetal 
forces operating within and between states. 
These eager pundits would be keen to re- 
mind him that human longings for the or- 
ganization of a warless world began in 
earliest recorded time. They would recall 
to him that the book of Genesis tells how 
kings united to wage war with other kings 
in the vale of Siddim, and that Homer’s 
Iliad narrates how some Greeks accompa- 
nied by allies united that they might attack 
Trojans who were also aided by allies. 
More to the point, they would hark back 
to other prehistoric Greek tribes united in 
unions of neighbors—with arbiters called 
Amphictyonic Councils—representative in 
character, advancing neighborly religious 
interests and establishing judicial author- 
ity, regulating in fact both peace and war 
under a sort of international treaty of 
arbitration through fifteen-hundred years. 
They would show, indeed, that arbitration, 
by oracles, by mediating cities, by councils, 
was a commonly successful practice 
throughout the venerable story of Greece; 
that that ancient land became a history of 
leagues—Achaean, Aetolian, Thessalian, 
Boeotian, Athenian, Delphic, Arcadian, 
Peloponnesian, Delian, Lycian—each in its 
way an effort to establish and to maintain 
the ways of peace in place of the methods 
of war. Would the practical minded Wash- 
ington dwell much upon such a past? 
Probably not for long. 

Yet he would not be adverse to such 
instructions of history. He would prob- 
ably know, further, that the beloved Virgil, 
in the fourth of his pastoral Eclogues, 
prophesied in Messianic vein a Golden Age 
of Peace; that in the first of his matchless 
Georgics he condemned war; that in the 
first book of his Aeneid—Rome’s epic of 
epics, written just before the dawn of the 
Christian era—he made Jupiter agree with 
Isaiah and Micah that it shall come to pass 
that “nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation.”” Washington would know that the 
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Roman law, clarified and immortalized by 
Justinian nearly fifteen hundred years ago, 
aimed among many things to establish in 
terms of justice an abiding peace between 
nations. 

George Washington wrote in 1784: “My 
first wish is to see this plague (war) ban- 
ished from off the earth.” Retaining such 
a wish, he would naturally be encouraged 
by the idealisms of such men as Dante, 
Pierre Dubois, Erasmus, Crucé, Grotius, 
Penn, San Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, 
Kant, William Ladd, not to mention the 
seers and prophets of the religions who 
have written and labored throughout the 
centuries to end the “plague” of war. 

Not only would he feel the lifting sweep 
from the deeps of such lives, he would be 
struck by the will of man to end the need 
for war by. establishing methods for main- 
taining peace within the relatively modern 
and very practical affairs of states. He 
would find it in the Articles of the Swiss 
Confederation, drafted as early as 1291; 
in the Hanseatic League of Peace, lasting 
through the thirteenth, fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; in the Union of Utrecht, 
established in 1579, and in the project of 
the general treaty of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, of 1655. But far more important, 
Washington could not be unmindful of his 
own experiences under the Articles of Con- 
federation of the United States of America, 
drafted in 1777; and, especially, with the 
Constitution of the United States, to which 
he had signed his name in 1787. 

He would now know of similar efforts 
that took form in the German Act of Con- 
federation and in the Holy Alliance, both 
of 1815; in the Constitution of the Nether- 
lands, 1815-1887; in the Constitution of 
the German Empire, 1871; in the Consti- 
tution of the Swiss Confederation of 1874; 
in the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907; in the many treaties drafted, some 
on Spanish, some on British-French mod- 
els; in the conventions for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes, and in 
the laws of arbitral procedure; in the vari- 
ous Unions of states, British, French, 
Dutch, Soviet, Spanish, and others. A 
further fact is that prior to 1800 thirty-six 
individuals presented peace projects now 
considered of historical importance. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century thirty-two, and 
during the twentieth century ninety-three 
wise men did a similar thing. In other 
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words, we now have one-hundred-sixty in- 
dividual peace projects worthy of record. 
There are twenty other well known peace 
plans that have been submitted by organ- 
izations, international conferences and 
governments. 

Seekers after new peace programs might 
profitably acquaint themselves first with 
these one-hundred-eighty-one plans already 
waiting unblushingly to be given a chance. 

He could not now be unaware of the 
nearly one hundred treaties agreed to be- 
tween 1923 and 1927; of the nearly two- 
hundred-fifty special treaties for pacific 
settlement registered as of January 1, 1935, 
with the League of Nations; of the Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War, July 24, 
1929; of the Inter-American Conference 
on Arbitration and Conciliation, of Janu- 
ary 5, 1929; of the Anti-War Treaty 
(Saavedra-Lamas) signed at Rio de 
Janeiro, October 10, 1933. He could not 
help being profoundly impressed by the 
approximately 25,000 international pacts 
under which the nations of the world are 
today conducting their business with each 
other. He would have to note the activi- 
ties of the League of Nations and its Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

So, in the first place, George Washing- 
ton, if he were with us today, would be 
quite aware of the fact that the world has 
had and now has a well-nigh infinite series 
of teachings, of regulations and of plans 
and organizations designed to lessen what 
he called the “plague” of war. 


II 


Secondly, George Washington would be 
struck by a curious fact; namely, that 
many of the brave attempts to organize the 
world for peace, especially by means of the 
League of Nations, are in a pretty kettle 
of fish. He would note that the League 
aims to operate under a Covenant written 
by men resolved to perpetuate peace be- 
tween states, if need be by force of arms. 
Under its Article 10, he would find, mem- 
bers undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independ- 
ence of the members, subject only to the 
advice of the Council; that under its Ar- 
ticle 11 the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise in case of war 
or threat of war; that under Article 16 any 
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member resorting to war contrary to cer- 
tain other articles in the Covenant shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all the other mem- 
bers of the League. In case of an act of 
war by one member of the League against 
another, the Covenant provides that the 
League shall sever all trade or financial 
relations, prohibit all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse with the offending 
member, including such intercourse from 
non-members of the League. Under its 
provisions the Council shall recommend 
military, naval, or air forces thought neces- 
sary to bring the offender to terms. All 
members agree to support each other in 
these measures. George Washington, 
therefore, would be quick to realize that 
this whole theory of sanctions, of pressure 
to compel obedience by a recalcitrant state, 
has become the bone of contention, the 
major difficulty in the way of carrying out 
the teachings and regulations, of making 
use of existing organizations for ending the 
“plague” of war. 

He would learn that there are good men 
and true who believe in such sanctions. 
He would be told that sanctions do not 
necessarily take the form of military oper- 
ations, for they may be confined to eco- 
nomic measures, that they are planned as 
much for the prevention of war as for 
the punishment of an offender. He would 
hear it said that sanctions are indispens- 
able because of the moral issues involved, 
that armed force is necessary to defend 
the principles of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. He would note that 
Sir Norman Angell has recently said: “To 
say that we will not fight for law—the law 
that says that settlement of disputes shall 
not be by the force of one of the litigants 
—but that we will fight to defend our- 
selves, means that we make law and effec- 
tive defense equally impossible, and an- 
archy and recurrent war equally inevita- 
ble.” He would listen to the followers of 
the school of force, arguing that war re- 
sults from ultra nationalism; that the only 
way out is a world commonwealth of na- 
tions for the protection of mutual interests, 
by which is meant the creation of a central 
block of nations as a nucleus of a world 
confederacy backed by an international 
police. The heart of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is force, they would tell 
him. As Lord Davies of England recently 
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put it: “If the League had stood by the 
Covenant in the case of Corfu in 1923, in 
the case of Manchoukuo in 1932, estab- 
lished the authority of the League, Musso- 
lini would not now be in Ethiopia. If the 
League because of timidity, short-sighted- 
ness, or selfish unwillingness fails to en- 
force justice now the League cannot sur- 
vive; without the willingness to enforce 
justice trial by battle is inevitable.” 

In short, George Washington, the man 
who presided over the Federal Convention 
of 1787, where he heard the whole scheme 
for setting up an international league to 
enforce peace discussed and unanimously 
thrown out, would be astonished to learn 
of this widely heralded, similar plan to 
promote peace between free, sovereign, in- 
dependent states by lining them up under 
certain circumstances in a war between 
themselves. 

Being experienced with arms, he would 
observe many technicalities embarrassing 
to any plan for the imposition of sanctions. 
He would be concerned to know what state 
or group of states should function just now 
against Italy or Japan. He would ask 
whether the forces to be employed against 
them were to be volunteers or conscripts. 
He would naturally wonder who would as- 
sume the supreme command, and how the 
necessary overwhelming force might be 
brought together. 

He would look upon the organization at 
Geneva as being in no small sense politi- 
cal, and would naturally be led to ask by 
what principle of law such a body could 
just now be judge, jury and executioner 
in the campaign against Italy. He would 
inquire with Sir Frederick Pollock: “What 
would become of settlements between 
parties in civil matters if the solicitors on 
either side proclaimed with sound of drum 
and trumpet (or more) how many cases of 
documents (contents and value not de- 
clared) they would produce, or what ter- 
rible things they would do if they failed to 
get satisfaction?” He might even go far- 
ther, and admit with Sir Frederick: “But 
I am an old man in a new world, clinging 
perhaps in vain to the old ideals of public 
law, justice and good will among nations, 
which the main part of that world seems 
for the moment to have renounced.” He 
would look upon attempts to operate sanc- 
tions as being heavy with danger. 
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The man who in his Farewell Address 
counseled: a careful and prudent preserva- 
tion of a united and happy people under 
the auspices of liberty, guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence; the avoid- 
ance of inveterate antipathies against or 
passionate attachment for any particular 
nations; good faith and justice toward all 
nations, peace and harmony with all; as 
little political connection with foreign na- 
tions as possible; the fulfillment of all 
foreign engagements on the principle that 
honesty is always the best policy; the 
abstention from permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world; the main- 
tenance by suitable establishments of a 
respectable defensive posture, avoiding 
overgrown military establishments, re- 
garded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty; the expectation of no real favors 
from any nation; and the escape from the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue and from the 
impostures of pretended patriotism; that 
man, coiner of such phrases, may we not 
agree, might reasonably be expected to 
ask if the technique of the Council of the 
League of Nations is not now in some ways 
the technique of the pre-war politician 
applied to post-war idealism; containing 
as it does a pledge to abstain from war, 
plus a pledge to make war, plus a pledge 
that if any nation dishonorably breaks its 
pledge the others may do the same. 

It is probable that George Washington 
would agree that any workable League 
must be composed of contented and hon- 
orable nations who do not discount honor 
in advance; that security must flow from 
honor between nations, a moral force which 
has never yet been allowed an adequate 
expression. He would suspect that all 
sanctions are in the last analysis military 
in nature, and that their application might 
easily prove fatal not only to the existence 
of the League, but to all hope for any de- 
sirable peace. He would be of the opinion 
that there is a difference between stand- 
ing against an intolerable act of aggression 
and punishing the offender. He would 
observe that in signing the Covenant, na- 
tions pledged themselves not to resort to 
war, and that therefore war in the nature 
of sanctions is forbidden by the Covenant 
itself. He would call attention to another 
dilemma, namely, that territorial changes 
are sometimes essential before peace can 
be assured; but that nations have pledged 
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themselves to preserve the integrity and in- 
dependence of Ethiopia. Here, therefore, 
he would see, is patently a conflict between 
law and reason; and that apparently the 
League has failed to provide for the con- 
sideration of the issues on their merits. He 
would point out that in case of conflict be- 
tween law and reason, it is the latter that 
must eventually prevail if nations are to 
escape the stench of stagnation. 

George Washington presided at the ses- 
sion of the Federal Convention of 1787. 
When the plan was presented to set up 
an organization of thirteen free, sovereign, 
independent states with power to coerce a 
recalcitrant state by force of arms, he 
heard George Mason of Virginia argue 
very cogently on the thirtieth of May, 
“that punishment could not in the nature 
of things be executed on the states col- 
lectively, and therefore that such a gov- 
ernment was necessary as could directly 
operate on individuals, and would punish 
those only whose guilt required it.” He 
also heard Mr. James Madison of Virginia, 
who had originally favored a Union—a 
League—to enforce peace between the 
American states, say “that the more he 
reflected on the use of force, the more he 
doubted the practicability, the justice and 
the efficacy of it when applied to people 
collectively and not individually—a union 
of states containing such an ingredient 
seemed to provide for its own destruction. 
The use of force against a state would look 
more like a declaration of war than an in- 
fliction of punishment, and would probably 
be considered by the party attacked as a 
dissolution of all previous compacts by 
which it might be bound. He hoped that 
such a system would be framed as might 
render this recourse unnecessary.” 

The Constitution, signed by George 
Washington, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin and the 
other giants of the Convention—the Cove- 
nant under which forty-eight free, sov- 
ereign, independent states now maintain 
peace between themselves—provides for no 
sanctions of force against any one or group 
of these states. It was felt, in that the 


greatest of world peace conferences, that 
reliance upon sanctions in issues between 
states is incompatible with the pursuit of 
peace, for sanctions inevitably spell resent- 
ment, revolution, or a group of people 
united unto death. Sanctions in issues be- 
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tween states is but another name for war. 

George Washington would reject any 
such plan, carrying as it does a scheme to 
set up with the approval of this country 
an international organization empowered, 
curiously enough under certain circum- 
stances, to wage war even against the 
United States. 

It is fair to assume that George Wash- 
ington would feel that no organization as 
an organization can guarantee peace un- 
less it be in accord with the friendly will 
of the people. Washington would prefer, 
in issues between states, to rely upon pa- 
tient, untiring argument, resolute, obstinate 
and even ineffective persuasion, rather than 
upon the imposition of one state’s or group 
of states’ special view of right upon others 
by force of arms. He would see the utter 
uselessness of such a plan for peace, called 
once by Alexander Hamilton “the wildest 
scheme ever conceived by the mind of 
man.” 

Washington would know that every in- 
ternational rule has actually or possibly a 
national sanction of its own; that, for ex- 
ample, the United States Congress is ex- 
pressly authorized to define and to punish 
offenses within its borders against the law 
of nations, to demand due diligence in the 
obedience by its citizens to international 
law. For us it is in that way that justice 
punishes the guilty, without resort to war. 
Strangely enough, this seems to be quite 
overlooked by some of our brave flyers in 
the stratosphere of rarified pacifism. 

It is probable that Washington would 
find himself in agreement with G. Bernard 
Shaw who, in one of his saner moments, 
has recently said: “Old as I am, I am not 
yet so pitiably imbecile as to believe that 
the modern habit of calling torpedoes, 
mines, blockades, sieges, battles, and 
bombs ‘sanctions’ alters their nature so 
completely that a vote for sanctions is a 
vote for peace.” 

Looking at our modern world, George 
Washington would have to agree that the 
current theories and practices of states are 
not altogether promising, especially for the 
achievement of international peace. 


Ill 


In the third place, George Washington, 
were he with us today, would have a for- 
Dur- 


eign policy, clear and unmistakable. 
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ing his second term as President of the 
United States he wrote, under date of De- 
cember 22, 1795, to Gouverneur Morris: 


“Tt is well known that peace (to borrow a mod- 
ern phrase) has been the order of the day with me 
since the disturbance in Europe first commenced. 
My policy has been and will continue, while 
I have the honor to remain in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, to be upon friendly 
terms with, but independent of, all nations of the 
earth; to fulfill our own engagements; to supply 
the wants and be carrier for them all; being thor- 
oughly convinced that it is our policy and interest 
to do so. Nothing short of self-respect, and that 
justice which is essential to a national character, 
ought to involve us in war.” 


While the counsel to avoid “entangling 
alliances” was Jefferson’s phrase, not Wash- 
ington’s, the principle was none the less 
close to the heart of our first President. 
On April 22, 1793, he wrote to the Earl of 
Buchan: 


“T believe it is the sincere wish of United America 
to have nothing to do with political intrigues or 
the squabbles of European nations; but on the con- 
tary, to exchange commodities and live in peace 
and amity with all the inhabitants of the earth.” 


This sentiment he expressed over and 
over again, especially after his experience 
as head of the American Army during the 
War of the Revolution. On October 26, 
1799, less than two months before his death, 
Washington wrote to William Vans Mur- 
ray: 

“My own wish is to see everything settled upon 
the best and surest foundation for the peace and 
happiness of mankind, without regard to this, 
that, or the other nation.” 


It is fair to presume that George Wash- 
ington would hold substantially the same 
views today. 

It is fair to believe that Washington 
would advocate for his country that it play 
the international game according to rules 
mutually accepted, and that as far as pos- 
sible it mind its own business. Nothing is 
clearer than that he would oppose for this 
country any military or political alliance 
with any foreign group. He would favor 
an adequate national defense, that is to say 
“a respectable defensive posture’’; but with 
the caution contained in Poseidon’s advice 
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to Hera, a wife of Zeus, “be not fierce be- 
yond wisdom, it behooveth thee not.” 

He would be concerned to work out suc- 
cessfully certain unilateral policies of non- 
recognition, of non-intervention, of the 
Monroe Doctrine, of the protection of 
home markets, of ship subsidies, of im- 
migration, of the control of currency, credit 
and foreign exchange, of a modified neu- 
trality, all under the general principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and all in accord with rules of law accept- 
able to the parties. 

He would look with favor upon various 
co-operative policies, some of which might 
be embodied in non-aggression agreements. 
Others would take the form of additional 
arbitration and conciliation agreements, 
especially of a bilateral nature. He would 
oppose all political and military co-opera- 
tion with the League of Nations, but favor 
all sane efforts to advance the commercial 
and humanitarian interests of states, espe- 
cially of these United States. He would 
aim through consultation for the reestab- 
lishment of the pre-war balance of national 
and international trade, a return to the 
time when changes were small and gradual, 
when tariffs were not obstructive and er- 
ratic, when budgets were balanced and con- 
fidence maintained. In other words, he 
would favor international consultations for 
solving such problems as_ international 
debts, unstable currency systems, inaccept- 
able systems of defense, and a demoralized 
world trade. 

George Washington would deny the 
charge that the United States of America 
pursues, except in a political sense, a policy 
of isolation. He would point to the fact 
that the United States participates regu- 
larly in many international undertakings. 

Outside its Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, the United States participates of- 
ficially in at least six forms of International 
co-operation: first, International confer- 
ences and congresses; second, expositions 
and fairs; third, permanent international 
commissions, committees, institutes, tribu- 
nals, and similar organizations; fourth, per- 
manent international bureaus, unions and 
similar organizations; fifth, permanent 
commissions of inquiry provided for by 
treaties for the advancement of peace and 
treaties of conciliation; sixth, special arbi- 
tration tribunals of limited duration. 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
for example, the United States took part 
in fifty-three international conferences and 
congresses, namely: 


General Disarmament Conference, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; Preliminary Naval Con- 
versations, London, England; Eighth In- 
ternational Ornithological Congress, Ox- 
ford, England; Seventh Congress of the 
International Seed Testing Association, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Forty-fifth Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Bristol, 
England; Third International Congress on 
Public Instruction, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Fifth International Congress of Surveyors, 
London, England; Sixth International Con- 
gress of the International Union of Local 
Authorities, Lyon, France; First Interna- 
tional Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, London, England; 
Fifth Session of the International Wheat 
Advisory Committee, London, England; 
International Geographic Congress, War- 
saw, Poland; Seventh International Roads 
Congress, Munich and Berlin, Germany; 
Ninth Conference of the International 
Union Against Tuberculosis, Warsaw, Po- 
land; Second Inter-American Conference 
on Education, Santiago, Chile; Fourth In- 
ternational Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
Sofia, Bulgaria; Third Meeting of the In- 
ternational Technical Consulting Commit- 
tee on Radio Communications, Monte 
Estoril near Lisbon, Portugal; Ninth An- 
nual Session of the International Tech- 
nical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts, 
Berlin, Germany; Special Committee of 
the Council of the League of Nations on 
Technical Co-operation with China, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; Third International 
Congress of the History of Science, Porto, 
Coimbia and Lisbon, Portugal; Ninth Con- 
gress of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine, Nanking, China; Pre- 
liminary Naval Conversations, Second Ses- 
sion, London, England; Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference, Tokyo, 
Japan; Twelfth General Assembly of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy; Third Meeting of the Gov- 
erning Board for Assistance to Refugees 
Coming from Germany, London, England; 
Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Nineteenth Ses- 
sion of the Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations on the Traffic in Opium 
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and Other Dangerous Drugs, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; Fourth International Congress 
and Exposition of Photogrammetry, Paris, 
France; Sixth Session of the International 
Wheat Advisory Committee, Budapest, 
Hungary; General Disarmament Confer- 
ence, Fourth Stage, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Second Pan American Conference of Eu- 
genics and Homiculture, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Advisory Committee Set Up by 
the Council of the League of Nations to 
Follow the Situation in the Dispute Be- 
tween Colombia and Peru, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Sixty-ninth Session of the Govern- 
ing Board of the International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland; Meeting of Experts 
to Consider the Technical Aspects of a 
Draft International Convention Concern- 
ing the Keeping of Herd Books, Rome, 
Italy; Session of the International Wheat 
Advisory Committee, London, England; 
Seventeenth Session of the Governing 
Board of the International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland; First Ibero-American 
Oceanographic Conference, Madrid and 
Malaga, Spain; Advisory Commission for 
the Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People, Geneva, Switzerland; In- 
ternational Cotton Congress, Milan and 
Rome, Italy; Eleventh European Economic 
Congress of the European Economic and 
Customs Union, Brussels, Belgium; Twen- 
tieth Session of the Advisory Committee of 
the League of Nations on the Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; Second International 
Congress of Libraries and Bibliography, 
Madrid, Seville and Barcelona, Spain; Ses- 
sion of the Third and Fourth Commissions 
of the International Technical Committee 
of Aerial Legal Experts, Paris, France; 
Seventh Session of the International Wheat 
Advisory Committee, London, England; 
Pan American Commercial Conference, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Seventy-first Ses- 
sion of the Governing Board of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Nineteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Third International Congress on 
Sanitary Aviation, Brussels, Belgium; 
Meeting of the International Hunting 
Council, Brussels, Belgium; Seventy-sec- 
ond Session of the Governing Board of the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; International Housing Congress, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; Eighth Interna- 
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tional Congress of Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy, Brussels, Belgium; Eighth 
International Congress on High Tension 
Electric Systems, Paris, France; Four- 
teenth Session of the Medical Days of 
Brussels, Belgium. 


During the same year the United States 
participated in five international exposi- 
tions and celebrations as follows: 


The Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 
Celebration; Third International Fire and 
Safety Exposition, Paris, France; Fourth 
Centenary of the Landing of Jacques Car- 
tier in Canada, held in eight different places 
of the Dominion; Fourteenth International 
Aeronautic Exposition, Paris, France; Cali- 
fornia-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Diego, California. 


Within the same period, our Country 
associated itself with the following perma- 
nent international commissions, commit- 
tees, institutes, tribunals and similar or- 
ganizations, fifteen in number: 


American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Canada; International 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico; International Commission for the 
Maintenance of the Lighthouse at Cape 
Spartel, Tangier, Morocco; International 
Fisheries Commission, United States and 
Canada, Seattle, Washington; International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy; In- 
ternational Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada; International Office of 
Public Health, Paris, France; International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, Berne, 
Switzerland; International Technical Com- 
mittee of Aerial Legal Experts, Paris, 
France; Pan American Committee of the 
United States; Pan American Railway 
Committee, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, The Hague, 
Holland; Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Navigation Congresses, Brussels, 
Belgium; International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Within the year, the United States par- 
ticipated in the eighteen following perma- 
nent international bureaus, unions and 
similar organizations: 


Bureau of the International Map of the 
World on the Millionth Scale, Southamp- 
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ton, England; Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Geneva, Switzerland; Cen- 
tral International Offices for Collecting and 
Preserving Information Relative to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, Brussels, Belgium; 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Panama; 
International Bureau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, Berne, Switzerland; 
International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, The Hague, Holland; 
International Bureau for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs, Brussels, Belgium; 
Bureau of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, Berne, Switzerland; Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, Berne, Switzerland; International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, Paris, 
France; International Council of Scientific 
Unions, comprising six such unions, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; International Hydrographic 
Bureau, Monaco; International Meteor- 
ological Association, De Bilt, Holland; In- 
ternational Seed Testing Association, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; International Statis- 
tical Bureau, The Hague, Holland; Inter- 
American Trade Mark Bureau, Havana, 
Cuba; Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States is party to thirty- 
eight treaties for the advancement of peace 
and to treaties of conciliation with the 
following countries: Albania, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark and Ice- 
land, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


During the year, the United States func- 
tioned through five special arbitration tri- 
bunals of limited duration, namely: 


American-Turkish Joint Claims Commit- 
tee; Claims Committee, United States and 
Spain; General Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico; J’m Alone Claims Ar- 
bitration Commission, United States and 
Canada; Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany. 


George Washington would favor for his 
country such policies of the good neighbor, 
and of minding its own business. Espe- 
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cially would he favor cooperation with 
other powers through the regular channels 
of diplomacy, and the use of arbitration, 
of conciliation, and of judicial settlement in 
cases of actual disputes. In other words, 
Washington would aim to extend the reign 
of law and justice by mutual agreement 
between nations. More specifically just 
now he would see the necessity for regu- 
lating the volume of currency and credit, 
and the velocity of their circulation. He 
would insist on the establishment of the 
facts relating to the volume of transactions 
and the movements of price levels affecting 
fluctuations in the power to purchase goods 
and services. 

He would look with utmost disfavor 
upon every indirect attempt to scuttle the 
Constitution of the United States. He 
would oppose every form of absolutism, 
national or international, be it in the form 
of man or state dictatorship. He would 
hold that there must be no restrictions 
upon man’s natural right to life, liberty 
and, the pursuit of his own happiness save 
under the terms of the Constitution, an 
instrument which provides within itself the 
means for its own change as may be de- 
manded by the people. That the natural 
rights of the people might be protected 
from the usurpation of tyranny he would 
favor the separation of national and in- 
ternational powers under independent units, 
legislative, judicial, executive, each in turn 
under the control of various checks and 
balances. He would oppose unlimited 
power in all its hideous forms. He would 
especially abhor every effort to establish 
in the name of peace an international mili- 
tary alliance including the United States 
and to grant to it the power under any 
circumstance to wage war in situations the 
nature of which cannot now be foreseen. 
He would point to the United States Con- 
stitution as this country’s contribution to 
the theory and practice of peace. 

George Washington would favor basing 
all judgments in issues between states upon 
the foundations of public opinion. He 
would not only be familiar with the funda- 
mental principle, the rubric first phrased 
possibly by Cicero, that treaties must be 
executed in good faith—pacta sunt serv- 
anda—he would know it to be the basis 
of all law, of ail hope of order and fair 
play, and therefore of peace; for world 
peace is but the by-product of an inter- 
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national game played according to rules 
accepted in advance. He would show us 
that the validity of this most important 
axiom is found in the all but universal ob- 
servance of the 25,000 international pacts 
now in force between states; in the deci- 
sions of tribunals; in the authorities rang- 
ing from Confucius, Socrates, St. Augus- 
tine, Vitoria, Suarez, Grotius, Vattel, to 
our modern schools of international law. 

No state, even Italy or Japan, denies the 
binding force of treaties. Violations of 
treaties of which there have been very few, 
except under duress, are no reflection upon 
the rule that treaties must be obeyed. 
Every nation recognizes that every prin- 
ciple of self-interest depends upon this fun- 
damental natural law (Grundnorm), issu- 
ing from no superior and requiring neither 
proof nor demonstration. In his treatise 
upon the American Indian, Vitoria observes, 
“What natural reason has_ established 
among all nations is called the “jus gen- 
tium,’ common law of the people. Law 
and judicial settlement, organized and ac- 
cepted by common consent, Washington 
would hold, are the hope for world peace. 

Starting with this natural law that 
treaties must be executed in good faith, 
Washington would ask for the establish- 
ment of international justice as the final 
hope for an abiding security. He would 
recognize that in a world of change the 
necessity, from time to time, for the re- 
vision of treaties is sure to arise, that there 
are exceptions and limitations to the rule 
pacta sunt servanda, but that such revision 
can take place only within the terms of the 
agreement. 

Washington would rely heavily upon an 
international morale, a cordiality between 
states, for such is essential to an inteliigent 
conception of self-interest. He would ex- 
pect litigant states to accept voluntarily 
the procedure of surveys by disinterested 
third parties, to agree to the infrequent 
wisdom of altering treaties, to abide nor- 
mally by the principle that one shall not 
be judge in one’s own cause. He would 
sense the meaning in the poet’s phrase, 
“brotherhood of man.” 

A friend of mine, recently returned from 
a trip around the world, writes: “On these 
voyages I have learned and unlearned an 
astonishing number of things . . . one of 
the outstanding discoveries I have made is 
that the Brotherhood of Man so ardently 
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yearned for the world over would, today, 
be an accomplished fact were it not for 
a comparative handful of disturbers, such 
as the bosses, the potentates, the magnates, 
the high priests, the medicine men, and 
leaders of all kinds, whose characters are 
immoderate ambition, excessive greed, lust 
for power, mania for self-advertising, and 
a general desire to dominate and suppress. 
.. . All that is necessary to achieve the 
Brotherhood of Man is to operate on the 
big chiefs and remove their galls, their 
spleens, and their palmar nerves.” 
IV 

If George Washington were with us to- 
day he would observe that the world is 
organized for peace both theoretically and 
practically; that the organization faces 
many major dilemmas, a sad kettle of 
fish, a kill joy of a mess. It is my opinion 
that he would choose as his major interest 
to do everything in his power to rearrange 
the relationships of governments to the end 
that the best efforts of the nations may be 
in accord with the processes of justice, of 
that liberty where even governments are 
subject to the laws mutually and volun- 
tarily accepted; for none could know better 
than Washington that following war any 
permanent peace must mean either the 
complete subjugation of the vanquished, or 
the perfect reconciliation of victor and 
loser on the basis of a just and acceptable 
equality. 

In our present circumstances, Washing- 
ton would hold that peace and the reduc- 
tion of arms must rest: upon practical 
plans shorn of unrealizable and dangerous 
schemes; upon a clarification of the prin- 
ciple of neutral rights; upon the policy that 
if war be forced upon us it shall be shared 
by all alike, army, navy, industry, labor; 
and, not least, upon the principle that 
America must have an unquestionably ade- 
quate national defense against any unwar- 
ranted aggression. 
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In 1786, one year before the signing of 
our Constitution, George Washington wrote 
to his friend Lafayette a letter in which he 
used the unusual phrase “the republic of 
humanity.” His words were: 

“|. . as the member of an infant empire, as a 
philanthropist by character, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression), as a citizen of the great 
republic of humanity at large, I cannot help turn- 
ing my attention, sometimes, to this subject. I 
would be understood to mean, I cannot avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influence 
that commerce may hereafter have on human 
manners and society in general. On these occa- 
sions I consider how mankind may be connected, 
like one great family, in fraternal ties. I indulge 
a fond, perhaps an enthusiastic idea that, as the 
world is evidently much less barbarous than it has 
been, its melioration must still be progressive; 
that nations are becoming more humanized in their 
policy; that the subjects of ambition and causes 
for hostility are daily diminishing; and in fine, 
that the period is not very remote when the bene- 
fits of a liberal and friendly commerce will pretty 
generally succeed to the devastation and horrors 
of war.” 

V 

No poor words of mine can possibly add 
to the glory that shines through all our 
hallowed memories of George Washington. 
My anxious hope is that in these inade- 
quate remarks I may not have cast for 
you the smallest shadow upon his stately 
and abiding presence. It is to the infinite 
pride and consolation of us all that such 
a character could rise from the loins of 
America. We may well feel that life is 
a more hopeful adventure for us because 
of our faith that were he with us today 
he would go on applying his great com- 
mon sense to preserving this country 
friendly with every nation, to keeping it 
safe from unwarranted attack and to hold- 
ing it open to every statesman-like influ- 
ence calculated in his ripened judgment to 
spread the reign of the peace of justice 
over all the relations of men. 
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HE DOVE of peace seems at last to 

have found an opportunity to alight in 
the war-torn Chaco Boreal. By an agree- 
ment concluded January 21, 1936, Bolivia 
and Paraguay have pledged themselves to 
release all war prisoners in accordance with 
the peace protocol of June 12, 1935, and to 
renew diplomatic relations which have been 
severed except for a brief interval since 
1928. 


I 


Although the League of Nations made a 
number of efforts to bring the bloody con- 
flict to an end, credit for the reestablish- 
ment of peace goes to the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere with the United States 
playing an important part. In fact, the 
United States has been an interested party 
to the Gran Chaco question ever since Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes handed down an 
arbitral award in 1878 which gave Para- 
guay the triangular territory between the 
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Paraguay, Pilcomayo, and Verde Rivers. 
However, this award merely settled the dis- 
puted boundary between Paraguay and 
Argentina. Their neighbor, Bolivia, had 
certain claims to the Chaco and immedi- 
ately objected that her rights were not given 
proper consideration. 

When the defeat in the War of the Pacific 
shut Bolivia off from the sea her interest 
in the Chaco increased, since the Pilcomayo 
River was the only feasible outlet to the 
Paraguay River and the Atlantic. Fruitless 
efforts were made to establish a boundary 
between the two states but the claimants 
could not reach a suitable compromise. 
Each could establish an excellent claim, 
Bolivia by title, Paraguay by possession. 
Treaties were signed in 1879, 1887, and 
1894, but none was ratified. In 1907 the 
two powers agreed to arbitrate the owner- 
ship of some 50,000 square miles in this 
area, but the President of Argentina chosen 
as umpire refused to act. A new protocol 
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for a boundary settlement signed in 1913 
was no more successful than its predeces- 
sors. And so the negotiations continued 
intermittently and interminably until 1928 
when diplomacy gave way to force. 

The Chaco district itself is of little in- 
trinsic value. It is a vast wilderness, in- 
habited by a very low type of Indian. The 
rains are so heavy and the drainage so poor 
that for the greater part of the year the 
region is mostly a steaming malaria-infested 
swamp. It is possible, however, to raise 
cattle and in recent years groups of Men- 
nonites from Canada have settled there. 
They have also engaged in quebracho cut- 
ting and meat packing, but the transporta- 
tion problem is a serious one. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey has a vast 
concession for cil near the Chaco region in 
Southeastern Bolivia, but production is not 
yet of great importance. 


II 


When the resort to arms occurred on De- 
cember 8, 1928, representatives of the 
American nations including Bolivia and 
Paraguay were assembled at Washington 
working out treaties for arbitration and con- 
ciliation for the Western Hemisphere. The 
Secretary of State of the United States as 
chairman of the conference promptly of- 
fered the good offices of the conference. 
The proposal was accepted and a commis- 
sion of inquiry and conciliation was ap- 
pointed consisting of representatives from 
Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, the United States, 
and Uruguay and the two disputing states. 

The Commission succeeded in obtaining 
a renewal of diplomatic relations and the 
reestablishment of the status quo as of De- 
cember 5, 1928, but failed in the fundamen- 
tal task of tracing a boundary line satisfac- 
tory to both powers. The commission’s 
recommendation that the territory of the 
Hayes award be regarded as Paraguayan 
and the port of Bahia Negra be given to 
Bolivia as a preliminary to arbitration was 
acceptable to neither power. 

As a next effort the five neutrals on the 
commission persuaded the two states to 
send representatives to Washington to work 
out a compromise and to sign a mutual pact 
of nonaggression. These negotiations be- 
gan November 11, 1931, and in May, 1932, 
the commission presented the draft of a non- 
aggression pact. While this draft was under 
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consideration new clashes between troops 
occurred in the Chaco, each side asserting 
that its opponent was the aggressor. 

The neighboring states became worried, 
particularly Argentina, whose economic in- 
terests in the area seemed jeopardized. She 
persuaded Brazil, Chile and Peru to offer 
their services to the commission of neutrals. 
This offer was accepted, and the immediate 
result was a recommendation through Mr. 
Francis White of the State Department, act- 
ing as chairman of the commission of neu- 
trals, that all the American states unite in 
applying the so-called Hoover-Stimson doc- 
trine of nonrecognition to the Chaco dispute. 
This suggestion was accepted, and on Au- 
gust 3, 1932, the countries represented in 
the Pan American Union, exclusive of the 
disputants, warned Bolivia and Paraguay 
that they would “not recognize any terri- 
torial arrangement of this controversy which 
has not been obtained by peaceful means, 
nor the validity of the territorial acquisi- 
tions which may be obtained through oc- 
cupation by conquest of arms.” 


III 


While the commission of neutrals and 
representatives of the ABCP powers were 
working in Washington hostilities increased 
in the Chaco, and in September the con- 
flict had developed into sanguinary warfare. 
The League offered to assist, but the Amer- 
ican powers still hoped for success. A 
comprehensive proposal, supported by the 
League and all the American states except 
the belligerents, was submitted on Decem- 
ber 15, 1932, but this was refused. Inde- 
pendent proposals on the part of the ABCP 
powers were no more successful, and on 
May 10, 1933, Paraguay declared war. 

The League of Nations could no longer 
avoid responsibility, and it appointed a 
committee of five to visit the disputed area 
and work out a settlement with the two 
powers. 

The League commission, consisting of 
representatives from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain and Mexico, arrived at Monte- 
video on November 3, 1933, and visited 
Asuncion and La Paz to collect data on the 
controversy. Although definite figures were 
impossible to obtain, it was estimated that 
the losses were over 35,000 dead and 60,000 
wounded. Bolivian troops from La Paz had 
to travel a thousand miles to the front, the 
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last 500 by truck or mule or afoot, ankle 
deep in dust in winter, in steaming heat in 
summer. Detachments had to hack their 
way through thickets to see the enemy. 
Both sides alleged cruel treatment of pris- 
oners, and hygienic conditions were incred- 
ibly bad. 

The seventh Pan American Conference, 
which met at Montevideo from December 
3 to 26, could not avoid consideration of 
the conflict, although the subject was not 
on the agenda. Secretary Hull made a spe- 
cial plea for peace during the conference, 
and an armistice was agreed upon to last 
from December 19 to 31. This was ex- 
tended to January 6, but the League com- 
mission was unable to secure its further pro- 
longation. 

At the close of the armistice Paraguay 
resumed the offensive and by the middle of 
January, 1934, had captured practically all 
of Bolivia’s important positions and was in 
occupation of the entire war zone. 

Determined not to permit the United 
States to aid the belligerents in this useless 
slaughter, President Roosevelt succeeded in 
having the Congress impose an arms em- 
bargo on both Bolivia and Paraguay. 
When Bolivia protested Secretary of State 
Hull declared “the government of the 
United States has dedicated itself to the 
policy of the good neighbor. It would be 
in the highest degree inconsistent with that 
policy that arms and munitions of war 
manufactured in the United States should 
continue to be sold for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the destruction of the lives of 
our two sister republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay... .” 

Following up this policy of striving for 
peace the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union under the chairmanship 
of Secretary of State Hull on July 30, 
1934, took the unprecedented action of 
adopting a resolution calling upon neutral 
American governments to indicate their at- 
titude on unified action to bring the Chaco 
conflict to a close through arbitration. 

In the meantime the League continued its 
efforts to bring about peace and after hear- 
ing the report of its commission and noting 
the refusal of both governments to accept, 
it decided upon more drastic measures. An 
extraordinary session of the Assembly on 
November 24, 1934, adopted a plan for 
settlement requiring an immediate cessation 
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of hostilities, demobilization under the su- 
pervision of a neutral commission composed 
of representatives of the adjacent states, 
Brazil, and the United States, and the con- 
vocation of a peace conference in Buenos 
Aires within a month after the end of 
fighting. 

The United States agreed to cooperate 
with this neutral commission and also 
agreed to take part in the proposed peace 
conference at Buenos Aires. This last sug- 
gestion proved to be the germ of the ulti- 
mate settlement. When Paraguay refused 
the League solution it was declared to be 
the aggressor and the arms embargo lifted 
from Bolivia. Thereupon Paraguay gave 
notice of withdrawal from the League. 
However, her armies suffered from the em- 
bargo and her advance was stopped. 

Seizing the opportunity afforded by the 
apparent stalemate in the field, Argentina 
and Chile on April 1, 1935, invited the co- 
operation of Brazil, Peru, and the United 
States to send representatives to Buenos 
Aires in a further effort to obtain peace. 
All accepted and a mediation commission 
was set up in Buenos Aires which formu- 
lated a truce agreement. The arrangement 
provided for a twelve day truce, during 
which a neutral military commission was to 
fix the positions of the armies pending de- 
mobilization which must take place within 
ninety days. It was also agreed that each 
state would reduce its military effective to 
5,000 men. Bolivia and Paraguay were to 
negotiate directly in a conference convoked 
in Buenos Aires by the mediators. If direct 
negotiations failed the whole problem was 
to be submitted to the World Court. 


IV 


Hostilities ceased on June 14, 1935, and 
the truce agreement was ratified by both 
powers on June 21. The peace conference 
immediately began its sessions. At first 
Alexander W. Weddeli, Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, and later Hugh Gibson, United 
States Ambassador to Brazil, served as the 
representative of the United States. When 
the negotiations lasted so long that they 
interfered seriously with the work of these 
men at their posts President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. Spruille Braden as ambassador 
at large and sent him as his special repre- 
sentative to the conference. 
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Although demobilization had been com- 
pleted by October, 1935, nevertheless the 
two belligerents could not agree upon a 
territorial settlement. Paraguay demanded 
all the area in dispute and Bolivia insisted 
upon access to the Upper Paraguay. Para- 
guay refused to repatriate the thousands of 
Bolivian prisoners she had taken until a 
full settlement was reached. On two oc- 
casions early in the conference Ambassador 
Weddell was credited with saving the con- 
ference from a complete breakdown. 

Secretary Hull was so much interested in 
procuring a settlement that he kept in daily 
touch with the proceedings. Finally after 
almost seven months of delicate, nerve- 
wracking negotiations the two governments 
were persuaded to agree upon repatriation 
of prisoners and the renewal of diplomatic 
relations. 





V 


Although there still remain unsettled the 
exact boundaries and the question as to 
who started the war, the corner of peace 
seems to have been turned. The terrible 
sacrifices of men and the economic and 
financial strain will be potent aids to a 
peaceful settlement of the questions out- 
standing. The strong desire on the part of 
the rest of the American nations to support 
a peaceful settlement will also have a vital 
influence. Finally, the friendly cooperative 
policy of the United States, which has 
steadily and strongly exerted its influence in 
favor of a settlement by mediation has been 
one of the principal factors in bringing 
about peace in the Chaco. 


Notes on Some Spanish-American 
Novels 


By C. K. JONES 


(Dr. Jones is Assistant Chief of the Classification Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. Among his published works are: Hispanic American Bibliographies and supplements; 


Trozos Espanoles, A Reader; Hispano-Americana in the Library of Congress. 


AN examination, even a superficial ex- 
amination, of recent literature relating 
to Spanish America convincingly demon- 
strates the wide interest in the racial and 
national characteristics and the exotic na- 
ture of the other America. Authors, for- 
eign and native, have interested themselves 
in interpreting the social life, the ethnic 
factors, the political movements and eco- 
nomic conditions of the southern republics. 

A recent essayist ' has well expressed this 
idea: 

“From Keyserling to Waldo Frank, from 
André Siegfried to Luc Durtain, from Paul 
Morand to Rosita Forbes—in a descending 
scale—a curious group of travelers has de- 
veloped who have investigated the vast 
surface area of the South American cosmos, 
anxious to find elements to serve in the 
elaboration of their subjective doctrines or 
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reference points capable of coloring their 
commercial tourist map.” 

Their influence, he says, has been 
strongly felt by creole followers—always 
apt imitators—who have sounded the con- 
tinental organism, until today there abound 
interpretations, analyses, schemes, mor- 
phologies and snytheses. By this puerile 
but implacable vivisection, South America 
has been torn apart and reconstructed 
thousands of times; its general and special 
characteristics analyzed and interpreted for 
all tastes. 

One may conclude that this analytic, in- 
terpretive and descriptive literature has 
great appeal to readers not only abroad but 
also in Latin-America. It is represented 
by scientific and sociological treatises and 
essays by Ricardo Rojas, Vasconcelos, Ar- 
caya, Juan Augustin Carcia, Ingenieros, Al- 
fonso Reyes, Enrique Molina, and others 
capable of expressing authoritative opin- 
ions. 
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But in addition to such serious studies, 
literature—formal literature—has pursued 
the same objective, to give concrete ex- 
pression to national life and character. The 
drama and especially the novel are truth- 
ful mirrors of various regions, aspects and 
classes of national life. Indeed the litera- 
ture of Spanish America demonstrably per- 
forms the dual functions of entertaining 
and instructing. In this it achieves, cer- 
tainly with marked success, the ideal of 
Spanish American authors since the initia- 
tion of the romantic movement, that of 
becoming the expression of national life. 

The novel has been cultivated since the 
dawn of independence, but only in recent 
years with marked success. Today it is a 
favored genre. Romanticists, and natural- 
ists, have in the past devoted themselves 
to this literary form but, with notable ex- 
ceptions, without conspicuous success. Imi- 
tation of European authors and the lack of 
matured national character have inhibited 
in part the creation of great novels ex- 
pressive of American life but of universal 
import. 

But recognizing the futility of imitation, 
Spanish-American novelists are seemingly 
seeking to create works of universal value 
by utilizing the regional and autochthon- 
ous. Some, to be sure, are still writing 
under the inspiration of European themes, 
forms, authors, and schools; but it may 
justly be said, that the novels, popular at 
home and abroad that are bringing recog- 
nition to the authors and finding a larger 
circle of readers through translations are 
those dealing with native types and regions. 

Generally speaking the novel of native 
motivation relates to rural types, gauchos, 
serranos, cholos, pelados, rotos and others. 
The cause of this is the fact that the 
cities, with the exception of the suburban 
districts, are social conglomerates, too cos- 
mopolitan, to furnish atmosphere and back- 
ground for distinctive native types. 

Two themes stand out in the novel of 
today, nature, and man in relation to na- 
ture. In these the romantic approach is 
not evident as it is for instance in Mera’s 
Cumandd. On the contrary there are stark 
realism, man’s struggle against nature, and 
economic environment, social and economic 
problems. The costumbrista novel and 
short story represent in many respects the 
best Spanish tradition. Bret Harte has 
possibly been influential. Others, in the 
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opinion of many critics, show the influence 
of Russian literature. Some are distinctly 
proletarian in type, as, for example, Val- 
lejos El tungsteno and Gonzalez Arrili’s 
Los charcos rojos. But, to generalize the 
novels of greatest interest are those that 
present graphically and convincingly, pic- 
tures of native life, the ciollo type. 

It is gratifying to note that several of 
the most successful and powerful novels of 
this type are available in English trans- 
lations, and from them the English reader 
can gain an adequate idea of the character 
and possibilities of the Spanish American 
novel of today. These are Ricardo Giiir- 
aldes’* Don Segundo Sombra, Mariano 
Azuela’s * Los de abajo, Romulo Callegos’ * 
Dona Barbara, and José Eustasio Rivera’s ° 
La vordgine. 

In the first, Giiiraldes, an accomplished 
and versatile Argentine author, has given 
a realistic picture of the activities of Don 
Segundo Sombra, a gaucho—or cowboy of, 
presumably, the present time. The litera- 
ture of the gaucho is extensive, with verses, 
prose and the drama. He has become a 
legendary type, as in Santos Vega, Juan 
Moreira and Martin Mierro. But there is 
nothing of the legendary and heroic in 
Giiraldes’ work. This is a picture of every 
day life, of a transformed gaucho employed 
in the cattle industry. By his actions are 
indicated his virtues and vices. 

And therein rests the interest and value 
of this definitive novel of the Argentine 
gaucho, a national type that is disappear- 
ing, defeated by the encompassing forces 
of political order and industrial progress. 
Don Segundo Sombra, to quote the words 
of Mariano Latorre,® 


“rises above other novels of the pampas 
. . . aS an elegiac hymn to a past 
definitely dead.” 


It will live in the annals of Argentine 
literature. 





* Ricardo Giiiraldes. Don Segundo Sombra, 
shadows on the pampas, translated by Harriet de 
Onis. New York, 1935. 

® Mariano Azuela. The under dogs, translated 
by E. Munguia, jr. New York, 1929. 

*Roémulo Gallegos. Dofia Barbara, translated 


by Robert Molloy. New York, 1931. 


° José Eustasio Rivera. The vortex, La voragine, 
translated by Earle K. James. New York, 1935. 


® Atenea, no. 124. 
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Azuela, physician and man of letters, 
is one of the outstanding novelists of Mex- 
ico today. He is a staunch realist, a keen 
observer, and his style is vibrant, impres- 
sive. His Los de abajo is one of the best 
and strongest of the numerous novels deal- 
ing with the revolutionary period in Mex- 
ico. Azuela with Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, 
José Mancisidor, Hernan Robleto, Martin 
Luis Guzman and others are creating what 
may possibly be considered a distinctive 
type of the Spanish American novel; an 
epic contribution. The revolutionary novel 
has many aspects of a sociological docu- 
ment, the tragic result of political unrest 
and upheaval. It is an interpretation of 
the psychology of elements of the popula- 
tion under stresses of social and political 
agitation at a decisive and tragic moment. 

In Los de abajo we have a compelling 
picture of the revolutionary struggle in 
Mexico, particularly of the movements of 
Demetrio Macias, one of the lesser leaders. 
It is brutally realistic, worthy of Gorki, 
devoid of idealism and optimism. It is 
strong meat for the reader, but it is a mas- 
terpiece of vivid narrative, of characters, 
and of atmosphere. The concluding lines 
picture Demetrio defending himself behind 
a parapet, aiming at the enemy with fatal 
accuracy: 

“His famous marksmanship fills him 
with joy. Where he settles his glance, he 
settles a bullet. He loads his gun once 
more... takes aim... 

The smoke of the guns hang thick in the 
air, locusts chant their mysterious, imper- 
turbable song. Doves coo lyrically in the 
crannies of the rocks. The cows graze 
placidly. 

The sierra is clad in gala colors. Over 
its inaccessible peaks the opalescent fog 
settles like a snowy veil on the forehead 
of a bride. 

At the foot of a hollow, sumptuous and 
huge as the portico of an old Cathedral. 
Demetrio Macias, his eyes levelled in an 
eternal glance, continues to point the bar- 
rel of his gun”... . 

Rivera, a Colombian poet of delicate 
sensitiveness, is better known as the author 
of a single book. His La vordgine is said 
to be unique in Spanish American litera- 
ture. It is gripping account of nature and 
human life in the tropical forests of the 
Amazon, the “green hell.” The product of 
direct observation, its realism is intense. 














































Gomez Restrepo in his preface to the Span- 
ish edition says: “La Voragine is, before 
all, a work of pure art; but it is also a 
human document, the sociological value of 
which cannot fail to be recognized. With 
abrupt hand Rivera draws the veil that 
covers those mysterious and unknown re- 
gions and paints for us a world, a social 
state of which the centers of civilization 
have scarcely an idea, for there are despots 
and slaves, there is found traffic in human 
flesh; and the slight tinge of culture shown 
by curtain industrialists serves only to 
sharpen their malice and to refine their 
lewd and sanguinary instincts.” 

The description of the conditions of life 
in this forbidding region is one of unsur- 
passed vigor. No one can fail to be moved 
by the picture of the remarkable and de- 
structive invasion of tambochas, or feared 
ants of the tropical woods. And there are 
incidents of similar and singular effect. 
Nature is not treated here merely as a 
decorative element. Grim and racking is 
the environment in which labor the work- 
ers in the rubber industry. But there are 
many evidences of the author’s poetic sen- 
sitiveness and of his power of character 
analysis. 

In Dona Bdrbara by Romulo Gallegos, 
the scene shifts to the plains of Venezuela. 
And it may be said that there is very 
considerable similarity between the /lanos 
of Venezuela and the pampas of Argentina, 
especially with respect to cultural and in- 
dustrial patterns. This is not, however, 
to establish a comparison between La vord- 
gine and Don Segundo Sombra. Such a 
comparison might be made between this 
and Gallegos’ later work Canta Claro. In 
Dona Barbara there is vision, symbolism. 
As in the famous Facundo of Sarmiento, 
the country rather symbolizes barbarism, 
the cities, cultural centers, indicate civili- 
zation. Dona Bérbara is a remarkable 
character, satanic, the incarnation of the 
spirit of the lanos. Santos Luzardo, edu- 
cated in Caracas, represents the spirit of 
economic and cultural progress. Return- 
ing to his ancestral acres he is faced by 
“the call of the wild,” the regressive in- 
fluences of the environment. Despite mo- 
ments of wavering, he fights the battle of 
progress against the subversive influences 
that threaten, and emerges successful in 
his efforts. This seems a vision of the fu- 
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ture, similar in kind to that of Florencio 
Sanchez’ play, La gringa, or the poems of 
Silva Valdés. 

The novels cited suffice to indicate one 
of the most significant tendencies in the 
Spanish American novel of the present in 
both motivation and technique. The treat- 
ment of regions and local types and cus- 
toms has a natural and manifest attrac- 
tion for South American authors in all 
countries. An extensive list could easily 
be prepared of works of this type by au- 
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thors whose contributions are a source of 
well deserved national pride, marking, as 
they do, definite cultural and artistic ac- 
complishments and holding even greater 
promise for the future. 

Novels of urban social atmosphere, of 
character creation—the psychological type 
—are numerous. But in the regionalist 
novel describing local life and the common 
people of the rural sections is seen, per- 
haps, the strongest affirmation of national 
literary personality. 


Conflict of Chureh and State 


in Mexico 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


HE conflict between the Mexican Gov- 

ernment and the Roman Catholic Church 
continues a controversy that began early in 
the history of that country. It is a family 
quarrel. For an outsider to intervene, even 
to investigate, invites the fate that befalls 
the innocent bystander. The vision of that 
fate may have been the decisive factor in 
the recent reply of President Roosevelt to 
the communication of Martin Carmody, 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, on the subject of this conflict. By the 
decision of our President, however, this con- 
troversy assumes for us an aspect of public 
policy and will doubtless in the coming 
months be debated in this light in our coun- 
try by many who have refrained from dis- 
cussing publicly Mexico’s perennial prob- 
lem. The President’s decision makes timely, 
therefore, a restatement with comment of a 
few salient facts essential to the under- 
standing of a situation that is otherwise 
incomprehensible to the Protestant mind 
on this side of the Rio Grande. 


I 


The Mexican controversy rests upon an 
age-old fundamental difference in political 
philosophy. It arises, and frequently, from 
the lack of a freely functioning two-party 


political system essential to democracy and 
the republican form of government which 
Mexico does not have and has never had. 
The Church, therefore, not the Catholic 
faith, serves as a symbol of the Conserva- 
tives and as a target at which the Liberals, 
now Radicals, aim their charges. This con- 
flict may be seen in the rise and fall of 
Emperor Iturbide, Mexico’s first attempt at 
political self-government. The question has 
never been whether Mexico shall continue 
Catholic but whether the Church indirectly 
or the State directly shall rule in Mexico. 
It is for this reason that the Catholic 
Church is an important factor in all Mexi- 
can political movements, in all Mexican 
social-economic programs. 

Cortez gave New Spain or Mexico to a 
nation ardently Catholic. The faith of the 
Spanish people had been tested and glori- 
fied by the victories of Cross over Crescent. 
That faith was a moving force in the build- 
ing of the Spanish Empire in which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was in a sense both 
purpose and result. Mexico is no exception. 
The Catholic faith carries on today. The 
movement for independence began under 
two revolutionary priests. ‘The Congress 
of Chilpancingo in 1813 was the result of 
the work of Hidalgo and Morelos. This 
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Congress affirmed the Catholic faith of the 
Mexican people and decreed Roman Cathol- 
icism to be the religion of the State. It an- 
ticipated, however, social reforms of later 
Liberal leaders and passed laws in favor of 
the Indian. Iturbide assumed his short- 
lived power under the Plan of Iguala in 
February, 1821, which again declared Ro- 
man Catholicism to be the religion of the 
State. Iturbide falls and with him the Em- 
pire, but the Church lives on, dominates the 
first Constituent Congress of October, 1824, 
and decrees that the national religion shall 
be Roman Catholicism. 


II 


Midway in the century, however, the con- 
troversy seemingly assumed new signifi- 
cance in the epic struggle for power between 
rival forces represented by Santa Anna and 
Juarez. The latter, a full-blooded Zapotec 
Indian, had been trained for the priesthood. 
He attacked Santa Anna through the 
Church, to him a symbol of all that Santa 
Anna represented. He challenged the privi- 
leged classes in the Plan of Ayutla of March, 
1854. The Juarez Law of November, 1855, 
abrogated the special privileges of the clergy. 
The Lerdo Law of 1856 deprived the Church 
of all property not used for religious pur- 
poses. President Comonfort deprived the 
Franciscans of Mexico City of all their 
property. Out of these trying days came 
the confusing Constitution of 1857. Al- 
though vague about religious liberty the 
Liberal Party endorsed it; the archbishop 
of Mexico City denounced it; the clerical 
and military groups bitterly opposed it; 
bishops issued edicts of excommunication 
against all who obeyed it. Conservatives 
under Zuloaga drew up immediately the 
Plan of Tacubaya which proposed its an- 
nulment. The President accepted the pro- 
posal and put some of the Liberal leaders 
in prison, including Juarez. One of the 
first acts of Comonfort’s successor abrogated 
all laws unfriendly to the Church. Juarez, 
in revolt, continued his campaign for liberal 
reforms from the field. He was now defi- 
nitely determined to separate State and 
Church; to take over all property of the 
latter except churches and contents; to 
abolish religious orders. Civil marriages 
and civil register of births, marriages and 
deaths were to be declared legal. Juarez 
became president in 1861 but his reforms 
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by constitutional 


were not guaranteed 
amendment until 1873. 

Opposition to these reforms was never 
without voice during the long period of con- 
trol by Porfirio Diaz, the master of Mexico. 
From his first presidency in 1877 to his 
overthrow by Madero in 1911 don Porfirio’s 
policy, friendly to the Church, tended to 
silence this opposition. Unifying forces 
under his rule were internal improvement 
and international recognition. He failed to 
solve the land and suffrage problems. This 
failure led to the Madero Revolution of 1910 
and the Carranza Constitution of 1917, 
which guarantees freedom of worship and 
under article 27 nationalizes church prop- 
erty. The all-powerful National Revolu- 
tionary Party, the Child of Carranza’s 
Liberal Constitution Party, sponsors the 
earlier reforms of Juarez. The Catholic 
group for political action, call it by what- 
ever name you will, opposes these reforms 
and by a shrewd stroke of political strategy 
asks Congress to restore the Constitution of 
.1857 which don Porfirio had even advocated 
in his Plan of La Noria. The concealed in- 
tent of the 1857 Constitution was evidently 
recognition of the Roman Catholic Church 
by the Mexican Government. 


Ill 


The Queretaro Constitution and the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party are directly re- 
sponsible for these recent renewals of the 
century-old conflict between Church and 
State in Mexico. The present conflict is, 
however, differently staged. The causes are 
more varied and significant. Mexico as a 
nation is more literate and informed. There 
is far les personalism in the ruling class or 
at least the opportunity for it, far less de- 
sire for power for power’s sake. More and 
more people participate intelligently in the 
Government’s political programs and come 
within the scope of its social-economic re- 
forms. The newspaper-reading public is 
large and growing. A great newspaper like 
El Universal is in sympathy with and sup- 
ports a large part of the Government’s pro- 
gram of social revolution. On the other 
hand its editorials reflect the Catholic faith 
of the Mexican people. A great newspaper 
shapes public opinion, has a steadying in- 
fluence in crises of this character and helps 
in their solution. We on this side of the 
Rio Grande often wonder why Church and 
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State in Mexico do not heed the wise coun- 
sel for compromise so ably expressed in the 
editorials of El Universal. The Church 
seems to wish to do so. It has at least exer- 
cised a reasoned restraint that comes from 
a dispassionate transcendent belief in the 
Catholic faith as a living force within the 
Mexican race. 

The Catholic religion undoubtedly ap- 
pealed to the Indian mass mind. It answered 
the need of symbolism present in all primi- 
tive worship. This Indian mind is not in- 
quiring. It does not have the impatience 
of the Protestant mind in worship. The 
Spanish Church and the Spanish State be- 
came one thing to the Indian of the Con- 
quest, soon after the chaplain of Cortez 
baptized the four senators of Tlaxcala into 
the Catholic faith. In 1521 San Francisco, 
the oldest Christian church in the Western 
Hemisphere, was established here; and here 
are thousands of churches standing today 
as a monument to Catholic zeal. The sum- 
mit of the ancient teocalli near Cholula is 
crowned with the charming little church of 
pilgrimage to the Virgin de los remedios. 
From this site one can view, spread out over 
the plain below, thirty-seven churches, large 
and small, set in the midst of simple homes 
of natives untouched by the quickening 
ideas of the Mexican capital. The Mexican 
Indian has been trained and is accustomed 
to give an account of and to renew his daily 
life within the Catholic churches of Mexico. 


IV 


Succeeding stages of Mexican culture from 
Cortez to Calles and Cardenas rest upon a 
Spanish base and derive from Spanish 
sources. Spain gave to the Mexican people 
the mold for their ideas and their faith. 
Within this mold new ideasand new thoughts 
adjust themselves. The social structure of 
Mexico, disguise it as you will, rests upon 
this traditional Spanish base. Its informing 
faith is the Catholic faith of Spain. No 
solution, therefore, of this Mexican contro- 
versy is possible without a favoring com- 
promise with the institution that shelters 
this faith. Many of the leaders in the Na- 
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tional Revolutionary Party are undeniably 
serious-minded social reformers and have, 
as they see it, the best interests of Mexico 
at heart. Most of their advocated and at- 
tempted reforms are necessary to the pro- 
gressive development of Mexico. They are, 
however, short-visioned in their continuing 
challenge to the Catholic Church; not to 
any political hierarchy to which some Ro- 
man Catholic leaders may aspire, but to 
the faith of the Mexican people. If this 
faith is the object of their attack the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party stands to lose 
as surely as the Republican Party in Spain, 
by the betrayal of the pledge and promise 
of its birth, is steadily losing its conflict with 
the Catholic party of Gil Robles. Italy 
has shown how this question of the continu- 
ing Catholic faith within the pattern of a 
progressive modern Latin nation can be 
solved. The leaders of the Mexican revolu- 
tionary program will do well to profit peace- 
fully by a similar compromise and not be 
forced to submit to a trial by violence their 
worth-while program for the correction of 
social injustice and the economic betterment 
of the Mexican people. 


V 


It would seem that this thought, this 
wish, was back of President Roosevelt’s de- 
cision of non-intervention in this Mexican 
controversy. It is earnesly to be hoped that 
the American people will look upon this con- 
flict as a mere family quarrel; and that the 
Mexican Government may come to realize 
that the faith of a people cannot safely be 
sacrificed to political expediency; that many 
so-called economic-social reforms are merely 
economic nostrums and social gadgets, to 
live their life of a day and to pass on to 
defeat with their political proponents. A 
great democratic government is inspired by 
and rests upon a great popular spiritual 
faith. A great political philosophy must 
derive from a spiritual source. It is mere 
political suicide for the National Revolu- 
tionary Party in Mexico deliberately to de- 
tach the support of this traditional popular 
spiritual faith of Mexico. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


Brief Reading List on the Background and 
Present Situation by 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN, Secretary 


Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 


Three important new books representing the 
viewpoints of the Mexican Government, the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy and the Mexican Prot- 
estant Church: 


Portes Gil, Emilio—Conriict BETWEEN THE CIVIL 
POWER AND THE CLERGY (Trans.). Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Mexico, 1935. 


Important historical and legal essay by a Mexi- 
can Attorney General, giving the Government’s 
viewpoint on the religious question. The most 
reasoned document available stating the Mexican 
official position; procurable through any Mexican 
consulate. 


Kelly, Francis Clement — Bioop DRENCHED 
Attars. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1935. 


An authoritative, up-to-date book of 500 pages 
by a Roman Catholic Bishop, giving a serene, 
well documented expose of the Church’s interpre- 
tation of Mexican history and her reasons for re- 
fusing to accept the Government’s position in 
the present religious controversy. 


Baez Carmargo, Gonzalo and Grubb, Kenneth 
G.—RELIGION IN THE REPUBLIC OF Mexico, 
World Dominion Press, London & New York, 
1935. 


A documented study of the recent revolution 
and its relations to the religious question, from 
the standpoint of Protestantism. An objective 
survey made by two well qualified students, a 
Mexican and a Britisher. Chapters on Ancient 
and Modern Mexico, The Mexican Revolution, 
Revolutionary Achievements, The Religious Ques- 
tion, The Evangelical Movement, The Future. 
Well illustrated, including five maps and two 
charts, giving calendar of religious events, 1923- 
1935, number of Roman Catholic priests, Prot- 
estant workers, etc., etc. 


American Committee on Religious Rights & Mi- 
noritics — Re_icious Liperty IN Mexico 
(Pamphlet). New York, Sept., 1935. 


Joint report of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
laymen following a visit to Mexico in 1935 under 
the auspices of the Church Peace Union; critical 
of Mexican government. 

Azuelo, Mariano—Unper Docs (Los pe ApBajo) 

(Trans.). Brentano, New York, 1929. 


Realistic novel describing life of soldiers in 
the Revolution. 


Beals, Carleton—Porrimrio Diaz, Dictator OF 
Mexico. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1933. 
Good background material. 


Bowman, Heath and Dickinson, Stirling—MeEx1- 
CAN Opyssey. Willett & Clark, Chicago, 1935. 


A record of the journey of two young Prince- 
ton men, one an artist and the other a writer. 
It is highly rewarding for those who want to get 
a sense of the vivid colorfulness of Mexico and 
feel its characteristic tempers. 


Brenner, Anita—Ipoits Beninp ALTars. Payson & 
Clark, New York, 1929. 


Interesting study of the hangover from Indian 
religions in the life of Mexican people, with an 
outline of Mexican Revolutionary art. 

Callcott, Wilfrid Hardy—CuurcH AND STATE IN 
Mexico, 1822-1857. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1926. 

—— —— LIBERALISM IN Mexico, 1857-1929. 
Stanford University Press, California, 1931. 


Careful study of the development of the Church 
question from the 1810 Revolution up to 1931. 


Calles, Plutarco Elias—Mexico BEFORE THE 
Wortp. Academy Press, New York, 1927. 


Addresses of one of Mexico’s most vigorous 
revolutionary presidents, with explanations of 
why the Government opposes the Church. 


Chase, Stuart—A Stupy oF THE Two AMERICAS. 
Macmillan, New York, 1931. 


Interesting comparison between Indian and 
Anglo-Saxon American culture. 


Committee on Cultural Relations—THe GeENivus 
or Mexico. New York, 1931. 


RENASCENT Mexico. New York, 1935. 








Interpretations of the educational, artistic, eco- 
nomic and spiritual life of Mexico as given by 
various authorities in lectures before the Seminar. 


Cook, Katherine M.——Tue House or THE PEOPLE 
(Pamphlet). Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1932. 


This pamphlet, published by the Department 
of Education of the United States Government, is 
a delightful and inclusive description of the rural 
schools of Mexico, including a good bibliography. 


Correspondence between President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Martin H. Carmody, President 
Knights of Columbus, in reference to United 
States intervention in the Mexican religious 
question. New York Times, Nov. 18th; Dec. 
18th, 1935. 


Current History Magazine—Cuurcn AND STATE 
Conriict 1n Mexico. New York, July, 1926. 


An open forum, the American Catholic view 
is given by Constantine E. McGuire, the Prot- 
estant view by Bishop James Cannon, Jr., and 
the Mexican Government’s view by Ambassador 
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Manuel Tellez. A continuance of the debate may 
be found in the same magazine in November, 
1926. This magazine has a monthly resume of 
Mexican happenings, offering a continuous his- 
tory of the Church question during the last 
decade. 


Franck, Harry A.—Trairinc Cortez THROUGH 
Mexico. Stokes, New York, 1935. 


Story of travel with comments in the well- 
known style of this world wanderer; interesting 
but not always accurate. 


Foreign Policy Association—CHURCH AND STATE 
In Mexico. New York, July 3, 1935. 


Reliable resume, with documentation. 


Gruening, Ernest—Mexico Aanp Its HERITAGE. 
Century Co., New York, 1928. 


The best volume in English to give the back- 
ground and developments of the first sixteen years 
of the Revolution. 


Guzman, Martin Luis—Tue EaActe AND THE SER- 
PENT (Trans.). Knopf, New York, 1930. 


Stirring story of the Revolution, describing 
life of the soldiers. 


Hackett, Charles W.—TuHe Mexican REVOLUTION 
AND THE UNITED SraTeEs. 1910-1926. World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, 1926. 


Important interpretation of political relations 
between these two countries in first fifteen years 
of Revolution. 


Inman, Samuel Guy—INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 
George Doran, New York, 1919. 


A journalistic account of propaganda in the 
United States for intervention and a character 
study of some of the early leaders in the Revo- 
lution. 


—— —Waat Do Mexican CHRISTIANS THINK? 
(Leaflet). Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, New York, 1935. 


Report of personal interviews in the Summer 
of 1935, indicating a revival of interest in re- 
ligion. 

King, Rosa—Tempest Over Mexico. Little, Brown 

& Co., Boston, 1935. 


Charmingly written book describing exciting 
experiences of the author and the participation 
of Emiliano Zapata in the Revolution. Sympa- 
thetic with Mexico’s struggle, in spite of personal 
a by this English proprietress of a Cuernavaca 

otel. 


Mecham, J. Floyd—Cuurcn anp STATE IN LaTIN 
America: A history of Politico-Ecclesiastical 
Relations. North Carolina University Press, 
1934. 
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Reliable one-volume study of relations between 
Church and State in Latin America. Good chap- 
ter on Mexico. 


Macfarland, Charles S—CHaos 1n Mexico. Har- 
per, New York, 1935. 


A journalistic survey of the religious situation 
in Mexico following a visit by the author; critical 
of the Government’s position. 


Missionary Review of the world—Latrn AMERICA 
Numser. New York, October, 1935. 


Contains articles giving optimistic view of pres- 
ent opportunities for Protestant work. 


Observer, An—WuHoO THREATENS LIBERTY IN 
Mexico? Christian Century, Chicago, February 
13, 1935. 


Indictment of anti-liberal attitude of Mexican 
hierarchy. 


Rembao, Alberto—Lupita, A Story of Mexico and 
Revolution. Friendship Press, New York, 1935. 


A story, tracing the relationships of communism 
and Christianity among Mexican young people. 


Steck, Francis Borgia—TuHe HistToricaAL BAcK- 
GROUND OF THE CHURCH-STATE PROBLEM IN 
Mexico. Bureau of Public Relations, Catholic 
University of America. 


Paper read at the meeting of the Catholic His- 
torical Association (1934). 


Tannabaum, Frank—PeEace spy RevortutTion. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1935. 


Significant, painstaking effort to interpret the 
significance of the Revolution. 


Valle, Rafael Iliodoro—MeExican BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
1934. Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 4; November, 1935. 


Vasconcelos, Jose and Gamio, Manuel—Aspects 
or Mexican CrvitizaTion. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. 


Lectures on social and racial questions by two 
Mexican leaders. 


Annual Reports of missionary societies work- 
ing in Mexico: Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Friends, Disciples, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, etc., etc. Also various articles in the press 
of these denominations. 


For a comprehensive bibliography of the litera- 
ture of the Revolution up until 1931 see: 


Ramos, Roberto—BIBLIOGRAFIA DE LA REVOLUCION 
Mexicana (hasta Mayo de 1931), Mexico, 
1932. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICA 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


N DECEMBER 11, 1930, José Toribio 
Medina died in Chile. The death of 
this greatest bibliographer in the Western 
Hemisphere left a void in American scholar- 
ship which doubtless will never be filled as 
Medina was able to fill it. However, we 
have in the United States a person of broad 
scholarship and intimate knowledge of con- 
tinental bibliography. This individual is 
known throughout both hemispheres for a 
knowledge of Iberian and Latin American 
literature. I refer to Cecil Knight Jones of 
the Library of Congress and of the faculty 
of The George Washington University. 
For the last two generations scholars in 
Latin America have led all others in this 
continent in bibliographical activity, with 
possibly five exceptions—Joseph Sabin, 
Henri Harrisse, Justin Winsor, H. H. Ban- 
croft, and Wilberforce Eames. However, 
since about the year 1900, American schol- 
ars concerned with things Latin American 
have become more and more interested in 
bibliographical pursuits. But in a recent 
survey the writer discovered that the lead- 
ing college and university teachers of Latin 
American subjects in the United States do 
not consider the field of Latin American 
bibliography important enough to justify 
the publication of a bibliographical journal. 
Yet the Germans, who do not have nearly 
as close contact with Latin America as do 
we in this country, have been publishing 
since 1930 the very excellent /bero-Ameri- 
kanisches Archiv. 


I 


The interest of United States scholars in 
Latin American affairs can perhaps best be 
appreciated by noting some of the bibliog- 
raphies which have appeared since 1900. 
In 1901 Philip Lee Phillips published in 
Washington A list of books, magazine arti- 
cles, and maps relating to Brazil in the 
Library of Congress . . . 1800-1900 (145 
pp.). The next year at Washington he 
published a similar bibliography relating to 
Central America (109 pp.), while in 1903 
at the same place he brought out a bibliog- 
raphy of the same type relating to Chile 





(110 pp.). In 1903 the Government Print- 
ing Office published A list of books, maga- 
zine articles, and maps relating to Paraguay 
(53 pp.) by José Segundo Decoud. In this 
latter year, 1903, Charles Evans began the 
publication of his American bibliography, 
a chronological dictionary of all books, 
pamphlets, and _ periodical publications 
printed in the United States . . . 1639- 
1799 (12 vols., Chicago, 1903-1934). The 
work is being continued through the year 
1820. 

In 1907 at New York E. D. Church 
brought out in five volumes A catalogue of 
books relating to the discovery and early 
history of North and South America. Two 
years later, in 1909, Frank Cundall pub- 
lished his Bibliography of the West Indies 
at Kingston (185 pp.). The same year, 
1909, the New York Public Library pub- 
lished a List of works in the New York 
Public Library relating to Mexico (186 pp.). 
In 1909, also, the Hispanic Society of 
America began the publication at New York 
of its Bibliographie hispanique, 1905-15, 
which reached eleven volumes in the latter 
year. While this work was appearing, the 
New York Public Library published at New 
York its List of works relating to the West 
Indies . . . (392 pp.), and John Boynton 
Kaiser published at Boston in 1913 the 
National bibliographies of the South Amer- 
ican Republics (i9 pp.). In 1914 Henry 
Ernest Haferkorn published at Washington, 
D.C., his 93 page bibliography on The war 
with Mexico ... In 19i5 Peter H. Gold- 
smith published at New York his very help- 
ful A brief bibliography of books in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese relating to 
the republics commonly called Latin Amer- 
ica (137 pp.). In 1916 the New York Pub- 
lic Library published a bibliography on 
American interoceanic canals, a list of ref- 
erences in the New York Public Library 
(90 pp.). 

In 1917 through the medium of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, 
E. M. Borchard published his extremely 
valuable Guide to the law and legal litera- 
ture of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile (523 
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pp.). Two years later, in 1919, also through 
the medium of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, Herman H. B. Meyer 
brought out his List of references on the 
Monroe Doctrine (122 pp.). 

Between 1919 and 1931 the five volume 
Bibliotheca americana was issued at Provi- 
dence by the John Carter Brown Library. 
In 1920 an extremely helpful volume en- 
titled A list of works for the study of His- 
panic American history by Ralph Hayward 
Keniston was published at New York (470 
pp.). In this same year Cecil Knight Jones 
began the publication of his invaluable His- 
panic American Bibliographies which ap- 
peared first in the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review but which were combined 
into book form and issued at Baltimore in 
1922. Since then a number of supplements 
have appeared as reprints of his bibliog- 
raphies in the Hispanic American Historical 
Review (1926 ff.). In 1922 the widely 
known historian, Bernard Moses, brought 
out at London and New York his Spanish 
colonial literature in South America (681 
pp.). In 1923 William L. Clements issued 
through the medium of the University of 
Michigan Press at Ann Arbor his book en- 
titled The William L. Clements Library of 
Americana at the University of Michigan 
(242 pp.). In 1924 Henry Raup Wagner 
brought out at Berkeley an extensive work 
entitled The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794. 
An annotated bibliography (306 pp.). In 
1925 Milton Waldman issued in New York 
his bibliographical essay entitled Ameri- 
cana; the literature of American history 
(271 pp.). In 1926 Ruth E. V. Holmes 
published at Washington her Bibliograp- 
ical and historical description of the rarest 
books in the Oliveira Lima Collection at 
the Catholic University of America (367 
pp.). A new edition of this volume ap- 
peared in 1935. 

In 1928 Volume XX of Joseph Sabin’s 
Bibliotheca americana, A dictionary of 
books relating to America from its discov- 
ery to the present time was issued at New 
York. This tremendously valuable work 
has been continued by American scholars. 
The volume currently issued in 1935 is 
number XXVII. The work should be com- 
pleted shortly. In 1928 Philip Ainsworth 
Means brought out at New Haven Part I of 
his Biblioteca Andina (250 pp.), a bio- 
bibliography dealing with early accounts of 
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the Andean Indians. The same year, 1928, 
the Division of Bibliography of the Library 
of Congress published through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office the thirty page bib- 
liography on United States relations with 
Mexico and Central America with special 
reference to interventions. Also in 1928 the 
University of California Press at Berkeley 
issued Volume I of its Spain and Spanish 
America in the libraries of the University 
of California, a catalogue of books. The 
sub-title of this volume is The general and 
departmental libraries (852 pp.). Volume 
II with the sub-title The Bancroft Library 
(845 pp.) was published at Berkeley in 
1930. In 1929 James Alexander Robert- 
son brought out at Worcester his twenty- 
four page The Spanish manuscripts of the 
Florida State Historical Society. Also in 
1929 at New York appeared A bibliography 
of the Monroe Doctrine (39 pp.) by Phil- 
lips Bradley. In 1930 the Florida Library 
Bulletin (Volume II, Number 2, pp. 1-16) 
published a bibliography entitled Prelimi- 
nary check list of Floridiana, 1500-1865, 
in the libraries of Florida. In 1930, also, 
James B. Childs of the Library of Congress 
issued through the medium of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington An ac- 
count of government document bibliography 
in the United States and elsewhere (57 pp.). 

In 1931 Margaret Bingham Stillwell pub- 
lished in New York her Jncunabula and 
americana, 1450-1800 (501 pp.). In this 
same year the Harvard University Press 
began to issue the Bibliographies of the 
belles-lettres of Latin America under the 
general editorship of J. D. M. Ford. To 
the present time twenty volumes have ap- 
peared. The compilers of this series include 
the following scholars from the United 
States: Alfred Coester, Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
Ralph E. Warner, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Samuel M. Waxman, and others. Also in 
1931 Nathan van Patten brought out at 
Chicago a fifty page booklet entitled The 
medical literature of Mexico and Central 
America. 

In 1932 James B. Childs published in 
170 pages The memoiras of the republics of 
Central America and of the Antilles (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington). 
Also in the same year the present writer 
issued through the medium of the Pan 
American Union The histories of Hispanic 
America (121 pp.). In 1933 R. E. and 
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R. G. Cowan published in three volumes 
at San Francisco their Bibliography of the 
history of California, 1510-1930. In 1934 
a Bibliography of Texas by Cadwell Wal- 
ton Raines was re-issued at Ausiin in a 
second edition, the first edition having ap- 
peared in 1896 (294 pp.). 

In 1935 the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search on Latin America of Harvard Uni- 
versity issued at Cambridge Volume I of 
its Economic literature of Latin America 
(335 pp.). At San Marino, California, in 
1935, appeared the twenty-six page pamph- 
let entitled California from legendary island 
to statehood. An exhibition at the Hunting- 
ton Library. On June 1, 1935, the library 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace issued at Washington Miss 
Alice Matthews’ bibliography on the Jnter- 
national and cultural relations between the 
United States and Latin America (17 pp.). 
The same year the University of California 
Press at Berkeley issued a helpful and per- 
tinent work entitled Historical bibliog- 
raphies by Edith M. Coulter and Melanie 
Gerstenfeld (218 pp.). 

In connection with the works just cited 
it is not inappropriate to call attention to 
the fact that scholars in this country who 
have written text, reference books, and 
monographs on Latin American history, 
geography, and other subjects, and who 
have compiled syllabi and guides in the 
field, have also contributed extensively and 
helpfully to Latin American bibliography. 


II 


One of the most prolific agencies in the 
issuing of bibliographies dealing with Latin 
America is, of course, the Pan American 
Union at Washington. Among its bibliog- 
raphies are the following which have been 
issued in the Bibliographic Series (mimeo- 
graphed): 

No. 1. Bibliography of the liberator, Simén Boli- 
var (mimeographed and printed, 1933) 
107 pp. 

No. 2. Sources of information for books on Latin 
America: magazines containing book 
reviews; library and book trade jour- 
nals; selected list of book dealers (sec- 
ond edition, 1930) 18 pp. 

No. 3. No. 2 translated into Spanish (second edi- 
tion, 1933) 22 pp. 

No. 4. Selected list of books (in English) on 

Latin America (1933) 31 pp. 
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No. 5. Theses on Pan American topics prepared 
by candidates for degrees in colleges and 
universities in the United States (second 
edition, 1933) 118 pp. 

No. 6. Catalogue of newspapers and magazines 
in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union (1931) 114 


pp. 

No. 7. Selected list of books and magazine articles 
on Inter-American relations (1932) 
21 pp. 

No. 8. Obras existentes en la Biblioteca Colén de 
la Unién Panamericana sobre organiza- 
cion de bibliotecas y sistemas de clasi- 
ficacién (1933) 15 pp. 

No. 9. The histories of Hispanic America; a bib- 
liographical essay, by A. Curtis Wilgus 
(1932) 122 pp. 

No. 10. Maps relating to Latin America in books 
and periodicals, by A. Curtis Wilgus 
(1933) 119 pp. 

No. 11. Bibliografia selecta sobre hortalizas por 
Victor R. Boswell (1933) 83 pp. 

No. 12. Bibliographies on Pan American topics 
suggested for high schools (1933) 15 pp. 

No. 13. Books and magazine articles on geography 
in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union (1935) 77 pp. 


Among the special bibliographies not in- 
cluded in the above Bibliographic Series 
are the following, issued by the Columbus 
Memorial Library: 


Latin American literature (1917) 7 pp. 

Pan American idea (1920) 8 pp. 

Geology of Latin America (1922) 20 pp. 

Bibliography on forests and forestry; books and 
magazine articles in the library of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union (1924?) 17 pp. 

Bibliography on the Monroe Doctrine (1924) 26 
pp. 

Bolivia’s demand for an outlet to the sea (1924) 
6 pp. 

Books and magazine articles in the library of the 
Pan American Union on relations between the 
United States and Colombia (1924) 9 pp. 

Books and magazine articles in the library of the 
Pan American Union on relations between the 
United States and the Dominican Republic 
(1924) 9 pp. 

Books and magazine articles in the library of the 
Pan American Union on relations between the 
United States and Haiti (1924) 8 pp. 

Books and magazine articles in the library of the 
Pan American Union on relations between the 
United States and Mexico (1924) 20 pp. 
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Books and magazine articles in the library of the 
Pan American Union on United States relations 
with Panama (1924) 4 pp. 

Central American Federation (1924) 20 pp. 

The Chilean-Peruvian dispute (Tacna and Arica) 
(1924?) 17 pp. 

Existing boundary disputes (1924) 53 pp. 

Bibliographies pertaining to Latin America in the 
library of the Pan American Union (1928) 33 pp. 

Bibliografia sobre artibraje y procedimiento arbi- 
tral en la biblioteca de la Unidn Panamericana 
(1929) 4 pp. 

Bibliografia sobre la cuestidn de limites entre 
Bolivia y Paraguay en la biblioteca de la Union 
Panamericana (1929) 5 pp. 

Bibliography of fiction and poetry written in Eng- 
lish or translated from Spanish and Portuguese 
into English in the library of the Pan American 
Union (1930) 6 pp. 

Christopher Columbus (1933?) 12 pp. 


The Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union has issued three 
helpful bibliographies: 


A bibliography on the arts in Latin America by 
Concha Romero James (1932?) 11 pp. 

A bibliography on education in Latin America by 
Concha Romero James (1932) 24 pp. 

Some articles and pamphlets published by the Pan 
American Union suggested as supplementary 
reading matter to individuals and organizations 
having limited library facilities (1935) 8 pp. 


The Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union has issued 
a number of bibliographies, among which 
are: 


Bibliografia preliminar sobre el cultivo del café 
by Carlos A. Figueroa (1933) 17 pp. 

Selected bibliography on tobacco by W. W. Garner 
(1933) 25 pp. 

Bibliography of American soil and fertilizer re- 
search for 1933 by Oswald Schreiner (1933) 11 


pp. 


The Pan American Union also issues a 
Library and Bibliography Series which to 
date includes seven printed publications: 


No. 1. Guatemalan historical bibliography by An- 
tonio Batres Jauregui (1929) 9 pp. 

No. 2. Intellectual production in Colombia (1929) 
4 pp. 

No. 3. Books and libraries in Mexico (1930) 16 pp. 

No. 4. Cuban books and libraries (1930) 10 pp. 
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No. 5. The literature of Uruguay in the year of its 
contitutional centenary by Luisa Luisi 
(1930) 41 pp. 

No. 6. The Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union by Charles E. Bab 
cock (1930) 6 pp. 

No. 7. Latin American Libraries by Charles E. 
Babcock (1935) 22 pp. 


Ill 


Another important source of bibliog- 
raphies dealing with Latin America is the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, 
which began publication in 1918. During 
the succeeding years the amount of space 
devoted to the subject of bibliography in 
this periodical has steadily increased. 
Among the bibliographies published by the 
Review may be mentioned those by H. I. 
Priestley on the literature of the Mexican 
Revolution (May, 1919); Sturgis E. 
Leavitt on Chilean literature (February, 
May, August, and November, 1922); James 
B. Childs on Hispanic American govern- 
ment documents in the Library of Congress 
(February-August, 1926); J. Lloyd Me- 
cham on the northern expansion of New 
Spain (May, 1927); J. R. Spell on Fernan- 
dez de Lizardi (November, 1927); James 
A. Robertson on publications of the Insti- 
tuto de Investigaciones Histéricas of the 
University of Buenos Aires (February, 
1930); Roland D. Hussey on manuscript 
Hispanic Americana in the Ayer Collection 
of the Newberry Library (February, 1930) ; 
J. Fred Rippy on diplomatic monographs 
of the Mexican government (May, 1930); 
C. E. Babcock on works relating to Bolivar 
(November, 1930); Lewis W. Bealer on 
Artigas and Uruguayan history, 1810-1820 
(February, 1931); Van Lieu Minor on 
United States intervention in Nicaragua 
(May, 1931); Robert A. Lord on the O’Hig- 
gins family in America (February, 1932); 
Jack Nachbin, who compiled the calendar 
of South American manuscripts in the 
Northwestern University Library (May, 
1932, to November, 1933); Lotta M. Spell 
on the Mier archives (August, 1932); 
Charles E. Chapman on the caudillos in 
Hispanic America (February and Novem- 
ber, 1933); Alan K. Manchester on Bra- 
zilian works in the Duke University Library 
(May and November, 1933); Irving A. 
Leonard on the bibliography of José Torre 
Revello (May, 1934); P. A. Martin on 
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recent Latin American publications (May, 
August, November, 1934, February and 
May, 1935); and others. 


IV 


A number of special bibliographies deal- 
ing with Latin America have been compiled 
which list articles of a special nature pub- 
lished over a period of years in various peri- 
odicals. Madaline W. Nichols and Lucia 
Burk Kinnaird have issued three works of 
this type: “Philological articles in Nosotros: 
a bibliography” (Philological Quarterly, 
July, 1934, pp. 267-275); “A bibliograph- 
ical list of the historical articles in Nosotros” 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, 
August, 1934, pp. 378-416); and “A bib- 
liography of Spanish sociological articles: 
Nosotros, Vols. I-LXXVI” (American 
Journal of Sociology, January 1935, pp. 
508-513). 

Similar lists of articles dealing with Latin 
America have been made by the present 
writer: “Index of articles relating to His- 
panic America in the National Geographic 
Magazine, Vols. I-LXI inc., 1888-1932” 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, 
November, 1932, pp. 493-502); and “List 
of articles relating to Hispanic America 
published in the periodicals of the American 
Geographical Society 1852-1933 inc.” 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, 
February, 1934, pp. 114-130). The Na- 
tional Geographic Society published in Oc- 
tober, 1935, a Cumulative Index (XXXII, 
382 pp.) for the years 1899 to 1934 inclu- 
sive, which constitutes an excellent bibliog- 
raphy for the use of geography and history 
students. 

From time to time several periodicals 
in this country have published _biblio- 
graphical lists dealing with Latin America. 
Chief among these are the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, which regularly 
prints in its Columbus Memorial Library 
Section notes by Charles E. Babcock, the 
librarian, on current Latin American books 
and magazines received by the Union; and 
the Revista Hispanica Moderna of the In- 
stituto de las Espafias, published by Colum- 
bia University. Other periodicals contain- 
ing bibliographies relating to Latin America 
are World Affairs, the American Historical 
Review, the Modern Language Journal, the 
Modern Language Forum, Hispania, the 
National Geographic Magazine, the Geo- 
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graphical Review, and numerous other 
scholarly periodicals published by national 
and state organizations. 


V 


Another type of bibliography dealing 
with Latin America which is of considerable 
value to students in this country is the map 
bibliography. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

Philip Lee Phillips, A list of maps of America in 
the Library of Congress... (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1901) 1137 pp. 

Justin Winsor, The Kohl collection of maps relat- 
ing to America (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1904) 189 pp. 

Woodbury Lowery, A descriptive list of maps of 
the Spanish possessions within the present limits 
of the United States, 1502-1820 (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1912) X, 567 pp. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
A catalogue of rare maps of America from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. (London, 
1927) 92 pp. 

A. Curtis Wilgus, Maps relating to Latin America 
in books and periodicals (Pan American Union, 
Washington, 1933) 103 pp. 

American Geographical Society, A catalogue of 
maps of Hispanic America (4 vols., New York, 
1933). 

VI 

Book catalogues, unfortunately, in the 
United States do not furnish the valuable 
bibliographical sources which are furnished 
abroad by such companies as Maggs, Ber- 
nard Quaritch, Francis Edwards,and Henry 
Stevens, Son, and Stiles of London; William 
H. Robinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Emile 
Nourry of Paris; Martinus Nijhoff of The 
Hague; Karl W. Hiersemann of Leipzig; 
Otto Lange of Florence; Estanislao Rod- 
riguez, Gabriel Molina, and Garcia Rico y 
Compafiia of Madrid. However, in this 
connection should be mentioned the Arthur 
H. Clark Company, which has issued sev- 
eral editions of A catalogue of rare and 
choice books and Americana and other spe- 
cial catalogues; the valuable publication of 
the American Art Association, Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., Romances of chivalry, Euro- 
pean literature, French books with engrav- 
ing, rere Americana from the library of 
John B. Stetson, Jr. (New York, 1935, VIII, 
226 pp.); and the helpful Check list of 
books on and about Texas and the great 
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Southwest and other works of twenty-eight 
pages issued at Dallas in 1935 by Whitmore 
and Smith. Occasionally G. E. Steckert 
and Company of New York issues special 
catalogues of Latin American works, as do 
the Argosy Book Stores, Inc. of New York, 
Schulte’s Book Store of New York, the Hud- 
son Book Company of New York, the For- 
eign and International Book Company, Inc. 
(formerly America-South-of-us) of New 
York, Zabala and Maurin of New York, the 
Aldine Book Company of Brooklyn, Wright 
Howes of Chicago, Powner’s of Chicago, 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop of Boston, and nu- 
merous others. 


VII 


From time to time various organizations 
or individuals issue lists of theses or sur- 
veys of investigations which frequently con- 
stitute helpful bibliographies for the re- 
search student. Three such surveys have 
been published in the Hispanic American 
Historical Review, having been compiled 
by the present writer. Each has borne the 
title “A survey of investigations in prog- 
ress and contemplated in the field of His- 
panic American history.” The first ap- 
peared in August, 1927 (pp. 361-374); the 
second in August, 1931 (pp. 411-424); and 
the third in August, 1935 (pp. 390-402). 
Somewhat similar surveys especially deal- 
ing with theses have been made by Dr. Stur- 
gis E. Leavitt on Hispania. 


VIII 


In view of the increasing number of bib- 
liographical publications in the United 
States in the last few years, it may be well 
to inquire what the present and future plans 
are for compiling other bibliographies. In 
the last survey just referred to, the follow- 
ing bibliographies were listed as being in 
progress: 


Jenario Virginia Brooks, “A bio-bibliography of 
works by Latin Americans on the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” 

Ann Burger, “A bio-bibliography of novels in 
English dealing with Latin America.” 

David Rubio, “A bibliography of classical scholar- 
ship in Spanish America from colonial times to 
the present.” 

A. Curtis Wilgus, “A bibliography of source mate- 
rials, readings, and contemporary accounts in 
English dealing with Hispanic American affairs.” 
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Four other projects not listed in the survey are: 

James B. Childs of the Library of Congress, “The 
Memorias of the secretarias of the government 
of Mexico.” 

John Vance, Jr., of the Library of Congress, “A 
guide to the legal literature and bibliography of 
Mexico,” and “The background of Hispanic 
American law,” a bibliographical guide. 

L. R. Pitt “Author and subject index to La Revista 
de Buenos Aires, La Revista del Rio de la Plata, 
and the Nueva Revista de Buenos Aires.” 


Besides these projected bibliographies, 
numerous others are being compiled by 
scholars throughout the United States. 

The Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association is planning to issue 
shortly a bibliography on the geography of 
Latin America, compiled by Dr. Clarence F. 
Jones of Clark University and others. An 
activity which this Association has been 
regularly carrying on is the preparation for 
La Prensa in New York of monthly bibli- 
ographies of books in all languages dealing 
with Latin America received in the Library 
of Congress. 

The Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association has been planning for 
a number of years the consummation of a 
continental critical bibliography dealing 
with all aspects of Hispanic American af- 
fairs. Such a project has been on the 
agenda of the Sixth Pan American Congress 
at Havana and the Seventh Pan American 
Congress at Montevideo. The topic was 
placed on the agenda of the Pan American 
Bibliographical Conference which was to 
have met at Havana in 1929. The topic 
was also placed on the agenda of the Sev- 
enth Pan American Scientific Congress held 
in Mexico City from September 8 to 17, 
1935. Through the activities of the Associa- 
tion, also, plans are being made in collabo- 
ration with the American Library Institute 
to bring to fruition a scheme of listing the 
current government and non-government 
publications of all Latin American coun- 
tries. The Association likewise is cooper- 
ating with the American Library Associa- 
tion to create a Union Catalogue of books 
on all subjects relating to Latin America 
which will be based upon the general Union 
Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 
Heretofore, funds have been lacking, but 
it is believed that with the improvement of 
general economic conditions sufficient sums 
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i may be obtained to proceed with these 

. projects. 

it Seldom can an individual accomplish a 
bibliographical task alone. Assistance and 

A cooperation of many scholars is necessary. 

sf Funds must be forthcoming. A general 

" coordinating organization to act as a clear- 

' 
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ing house and as a systematizing agent to 
prevent duplication of effort is required. 
The many unrelated projects should be 
correlated and synchronized. Only by a 
united effort on the part of bibliographers 
in the Americas, and perhaps in Europe, can 
the desired goal be reached. 
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“ The Neutrality Act 
n 
ir I 
= [Pustic ResoLuTIon—No. 67—74TH ConcREss] 
~ 
y [S. J. Res. 173] 
JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for the prohibition of the 
d export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
belligerent countries; the prohibition of the transporta- 
r tion of arms, ammunition, and implements of war by 
vessels of the United States for the use of belligerent 
a states; for the registration and licensing of persons en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or 
g importing arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and 
i. restricting travel by American citizens on belligerent ships 
during war. 
e 
S Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
n sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
Ss gress assembled, That upon the outbreak or dur- 
n ing the progress of war between, or among, two 
O or more foreign states, the President shall proclaim 
Cc such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to 
ie export arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
d from any place in the United States, or posses- 
i. sions of the United States, to any port of such 
* belligerent states, or to any neutral port for trans- 
* shipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent coun- 
e try. 
e The President, by proclamation, shall definitely 
t enumerate the arms, ammunition, or implements 
iY ’ of war, the export of which is prohibited by this 
e Ps Act. 
= PA The President may, from time to time, by proc- 
P lamation, extend such embargo upon the export of 
" y arms, ammunition, or implements of war to other 
" 5 states as and when they may become involved in 


such war. 

Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions 
of this section, shall export, or attempt to ex- 
port, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition, 


co 
Yienshagpeso™ 








or implements of war from the United States, or 
any of its possessions, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle 
containing the same shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of sections 1 to 8, inclusive, title 6, chap- 
ter 30, of the Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 
223-225; U.S. C., title 22, secs. 238-245). 

In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war by reason of a 
violation of this Act, no public or private sale 
shall be required; but such arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war shall be delivered to the Sec- 
retary of War for such use or disposal thereof as 
shall be approved by the President of the United 
States. 

When in the judgment of the President the con- 
ditions which have caused him to issue his proc- 
lamation have ceased to exist he shall revoke the 
same and the provisions hereof shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 

Except with respect to prosecutions committed 
or forfeitures incurred prior to March 1, 1936, 
this section and all proclamations issued there- 
under shall not be effective after February 29, 
1936. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Board” means the National Mu- 
nitions Control Board which is hereby established 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. The Board 
shall consist of the Secretary of State, who shall 
be chairman and executive officer of the Board; 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary of 
War; the Secretary of the Navy; and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, or by other law, the administration of 
this Act is vested in the Department of State; 
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(b) The term “United States” when used in a 
geographical sense, includes the several States and 
Territories, the insular possessions of the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands), the 
Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia; 

(c) The term “person” includes a partnership, 
company, association, or corporation, as well as 
a natural person. 

Within ninety days after the effective date of 
this Act, or upon first engaging in business, every 
person who engages in the business of manufac- 
turing, exporting, or importing any of the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war referred to in 
this Act, whether as an exporter, importer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer, shall register with the Secretary 
of State his name, or business name, principal place 
of business, and places of business in the United 
States, and a list of the arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war which he manufactures, imports, 
or exports. 

Every person required to register under this 
section shall notify the Secretary of State of any 
change in the arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war which he exports, imports, or manufac- 
tures; and upon such notification the Secretary of 
State shall issue to such person an amended cer- 
tificate of registration, free of charge, which shall 
remain valid until the date of expiration of the 
original certificate. Every person required to 
register under the provisions of this section shall 
pay a registration fee of $500, and upon receipt 
of such fee the Secretary of State shall issue a 
registration certificate valid for five years, which 
shall be renewable for further periods of five years 
upon the payment of each renewal of a fee of $500. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to export, 
or attempt to export, from the United States any 
of the arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
referred to in this Act to any other country or to 
import, or attempt to import, to the United States 
from any other country any of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war referred to in this 
Act without first having obtained a license there- 
for. 

All persons required to register under this sec- 
tion shall maintain, subject to the inspection of 
the Board, such permanent records of manufac- 
ture for export, importation, and exportation of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war as the 
Board shall prescribe. 

Licenses shall be issued to persons who have 
registered as provided for, except in cases of ex- 
port or import licenses where exportation of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war would be in 
violation of this Act or any other law of the 
United States, or of a treaty to which the United 
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States is a party, in which cases such licenses shall 
not be issued. 

The Board shall be called by the Chairman and 
shall hold at least one meeting a year. 

No purchase of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war shall be made on behalf of the 
United States by any officer, executive depart- 
ment, or independent establishment of the Gov- 
ernment from any person who shall have failed to 
register under the provisions of this Act. 

The Board shall make an annual report to Con- 
gress, copies of which shall be distributed as are 
other reports transmitted to Congress. Such re- 
port shall contain such information and data col- 
lected by the Board as may be considered of value 
in the determination of questions connected with 
the control of trade in arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war. It shall include a list of all per- 
sons required to register under the provisions of 
this Act, and full information concerning the li- 
censees issued hereunder. 

The Secretary of State shall promulgate such 
rules and regulations with regard to the enforce- 
ment of this section as he may deem necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

The President is hereby authorized to proclaim 
upon recommendation of the Board from time to 
time a list of articles which shall be considered 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the 
purposes of this section. 

This section shall take effect on the ninetieth 
day after the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the President shall issue the 
proclamation provided for in section 1 of this 
Act, thereafter it shall be unlawful for any Amer- 
ican vessel to carry any arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war to any port of the belligerent 
countries named in such proclamation as being at 
war, or to any neutral port for transshipment to, 
or for the use of, a belligerent country. 

Whoever, in violation of the provisions of this 
section, shall take, attempt to take, or shall au- 
thorize, hire, or solicit another to take any such 
vessel carrying such cargo out of port or from the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both; and, in addition, such vessel, her 
tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war on 
board shall be forfeited to the United States. 

When the President finds the conditions which 
have caused him to issue his proclamation have 
ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation, 
and the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 
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Sec. 4. Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President, or any per- 
son thereunto authorized by him, shall have cause 
to believe that any vessel, domestic or foreign, 
whether requiring clearance or not, is about to 
carry out of a port of the United States, or its 
possession, men or fuel, arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, or other supplies to any war- 
ship, tender, or supply ship of a foreign belligerent 
nation, but the evidence is not deemed sufficient to 
justify forbidding the departure of the vessel as 
provided for by section 1, title V, chapter 30, of 
the Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 stat. - 
U. S. C., title 18, sec. 31), and if, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, such action will serve to main- 
tain peace between the Untied States and foreign 
nations, or to protect the commercial interests of 
the United States and its citizens, or to promote 
the security of the United States, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to require the 
owner, master, or person in command thereof, be- 
fore departing from a port of the United States, 
or any of its possessions, for a foreign port, to 
give a bond to the United States, with sufficient 
sureties, in such amount as he shall deem proper, 
conditioned that the vessel will not deliver the 
men, or the cargo, or any part thereof, to any 
warship, tender, or supply ship of a belligerent na- 
tion; and, if the President, or any person there- 
unto authorized by him, shall find that a vessel, 
domestic or foreign, in a port of the United States, 
or one of its possessions has previously cleared 
from such port during such war and delivered its 
cargo or any part thereof to a warship, tender, or 
supply ship of a belligerent nation, he may pro- 
hibit the departure of such vessel during the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Sec. 5. Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President shall find 
that special restrictions placed on the use of the 
ports and territorial waters of the United States, 
or of its possessions, by the submarines of a for- 
eign nation will serve to maintain peace between 
the United States and foreign nations, or to pro- 
tect the commercial interests of the United States 
and its citizens, or to promote the security of the 
United States, and shall make proclamation there- 
of, it shall thereafter be unlawful for any such 
submarine to enter a port or the trritorial waters 
of the United States or any of its possessions, or 
to depart therefrom, except under such conditions 
and subject to such limitations as the President 
may prescribe. When, in his judgment, the condi- 
tions which have caused him to issue his proclama- 
tion have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proc- 





1So in original. 
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lamation, and the provisions of this section shall 
thereupon cease to apply. 

Sec. 6. Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President shall find 
that the maintenance of peace between the United 
States and foreign nations, or the protection of the 
lives of citizens of the United States, or the pro- 
tection of the commercial interests of the United 
States and its citizens, or the security of the 
United States requires that the American citizens 
should refrain from traveling as passengers on the 
vessels of any belligerent nation, he shall so pro- 
claim, and thereafter no citizen of the United States 
shall travel on any vessel of any belligerent nation 
except at his own risk, unless in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the President shall 
prescribe: Provided, however, That the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to a citizen travel- 
ing on the vessel of a belligerent whuse voyage was 
begun in advance of the date of the President’s 
proclamation, and who had no opportunity to dis- 
continue his voyage after that date: And provided 
further, That they shall not apply under ninety 
days after the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion to a citizen returning from a foreign country 
to the United States or to any of its possessions. 
When, in the President’s judgment, the conditions 
which have caused him to issue his proclamation 
have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclama- 
tion, and the provisions of this section shall there- 
upon cease to apply. 

Sec. 7. In every case of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this Act where a specific pen- 
alty is not herein provided, such violator or vio- 
lators, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

Sec. 8. If any of the provisions of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act, 
and the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 9. The sum of $25,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of State in administering 
this Act. 

Approved, August 31, 1935. 


[Pustic ResotuTion—No, 74—74TH Concress] 
[H. J. Res. 491] 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Extending and amending the joint resolution (Pub- 
lic Resolution Numbered 67, Seventy-fourth 
Congress), approved August 31, 1935. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That section 1 of the joint reso- 
lution (Public Resolution Numbered 67, Seventy- 
fourth Congress) approved August 31, 1935, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended by striking out 
in the first section, on the second line, after the 
word “assembled” the following words: “That 
upon the outbreak or during the progress of war 
between”, and inserting therefor the words: 
“Whenever the President shall find that there 
exists a state of war between”; and by striking 
out the word “may” after the word “President” 
and before the word “from” in the twelfth line, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “shall”; 
and by substituting for the last paragraph of said 
section the following paragraph: “except with 
respect to offenses committed, or forfeitures in- 
curred prior to May 1, 1937, this section and all 
proclamations issued thereunder shall not be effec- 
tive after May 1, 1937.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby added to said joint 
resolution two new sections, to be known as sec- 
tions la and 1b, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 1a. Whenever the President shall have is- 
sued his proclamation as provided for in section 1 
of this Act, it shall thereafter during the period 
of the war be unlawful for any person within the 
United States to purchase, sell, or exchange bonds, 
securities, or other obligations of the govern- 
ment of any belligerent country, or of any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or of any person acting 
for or on behalf of such government, issued after 
the date of such proclamation, or to make any loan 
or extend any credit to any such government or 
person: Provided, That if the President shall find 
that such action will serve to protect the commer- 
cial or other interests of the United States or its 
nationals, he may, in his discretion, and to such 
extent and under such regulation as he may 
prescribe, except from the operation of this sec- 
tion ordinary commercial credits and short-time 
obligations in aid of legal transactions and of a 
character customarily used in normal peace-time 
commercial transactions. 

“The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to a renewal or adjustment of such indebtedness as 
may exist on the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion. 

“Whoever shall violate the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of any regulations issued hereunder shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$50,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both. Should the violation be by a corporation, 
organization, or association, each officer or agent 
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thereof participating in the violation may be liable 
to the penalty herein prescribed. 

“When the President shall have revoked his 
proclamation as provided for in section 1 of this 
Act, the provisions of this section and of any 
regulations issued by the President hereunder shall 
thereupon cease to apply. 

“Sec. 1b. This Act shall not apply to an Amer- 
ican republic or republics engaged in war against 
a non-American state or states, provided the Amer- 
ican republic is not cooperating with a non-Amer- 
ican state or states in such war.” 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of said joint resolution is 
amended to read as follows: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
from time to time, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this Act.” 

Approved, February 29, 1936. 
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On February 1, 1936, the protocol for revision 
of the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice—World Court—went into effect, 
and it was so announced by Secretary-General 
Joseph Avenol of the League of Nations on 
February 3. 

The changes in the statute embodied in the 
revision deal almost entirely with the Court’s 
structure and procedure. Sixteen articles are modi- 
fied and four are added to the original sixty-four. 
The number of judges is changed from eleven to 
fifteen and there are to be no more deputy judges. 
It is interesting to note that the revised protocol 
contains, in its provisions regarding election of 
judges and apportionment of expenses, definite 
exceptions for states members of the Court which 
are not members of the League of Nations. These 
are in line with the provisions of the special pro- 
tocol that was drawn up to meet the United 
States’ reservations, and they were inserted in 
the expectation that this country would become 
a member of the Court. 

Sir Neill Malcolm, retired British major gen- 
eral, has been appointed League of Nations high 
commissioner for refugees coming from Germany. 
The appointment became effective February 14. 
While Sir Neill succeeded to the position from 
which James G. MacDonald resigned December 
29, his duties will be different. He will confine 
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himself to the legal and political aspects of refu- 
gee work, leaving the problem of economic as- 
sistance and settling to private organizations. 

Mr. Isador Lubin, the Commission of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, is the represen- 
tative of the United States at the Seventy-fourth 
Session of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office convening at Geneva, on 
February 20, 1936. 

The island of Juan Fernandez, one of a small 
group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, some 370 
miles west of Valparaiso, belonging to Chile, has 
lately become a favorite point of interest for 
tourists. It was on this speck of land that Alex- 
ander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor was put ashore in 
1704 and where his experiences as a cast-away 
for five years formed the basis of De Foe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe. The island is now known as Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island. 

Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, Assistant Director of 
the Pan American Union, who is known to read- 
ers of Wortp Arrairs for his scholarly contribu- 
tions to this magazine, was lately appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs for Venezuela. In recog- 
nition of this honor the governing board of the 
Pan American Union gave a luncheon to Dr. 
Borges, February 24. 

Pan American Day, April 14, will be observed 
by many groups this year. The Pan American 
Union announces a list of some twenty-six pam- 
phlets and plays which will be distributed free to 
makers of programs. They also supply, for a 
nominal price, two books of Pan American music, 
for piano or orchestra. All requests should be 
addressed to the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Don Leon Cortes was on February tenth elected 
President of Costa Rica until 1940, in succession 
to Don Ricardo Oreamundo, in whose Cabinet 
he was Secretary for Public Works. Sefor Cortes 
defeated Conservative and Communist candidates 
and is expected to carry on the policy of his 
Republican National predecessor. 

The Bolivia-Paraguay agreement closing the 
Chaco war was signed January 21. Prisoners of 
war, it was agreed, should be returned thirty days 
after ratification by both legislatures. At the 
same time Bolivia agreed to pay Paraguay 
2,400,000 Argentinian pesos to reimburse the ex- 
pense of supporting prisoners of war. Diplomatic 
relations were resumed immediately after signing 
the agreement. 


Buenos Aires celebrated, February 2, the fourth 
centenary of its founding. Religious ceremonies 


occupied the forenoon, and in the afternoon the 
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landing of Pedro de Mendoza in 1536 at the Boca, 
the old port, was reconstructed. A reproduction 
of La Magdalena, Mendoza’s flagship, specially 
built in the Boca dockyards, was used, and the 
participants wore costumes of the period. At 
night dense crowds thronged the waterfront, where 
there was dancing in the open air and a display 
of fireworks from sailing ships representing Span- 
ish galleons lying in the River Plate. 

Santo Domingo, the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, was renamed Ciudad Trujillo January 
10 in honour of President Trujillo. The Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies both approved the 
change, stating that the great works accomplished 
by General Trujillo, especially the development 
of the city’s artificial port, justified the new name. 

England and America united in ceremonies 
which opened the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry in Rockefeller Center on February 
11. The audience gathered in the museum heard, 
by radio, the voice of Sir William Bragg in Lon- 
don saying that he was sitting in Faraday’s chair 
at Faraday’s table, and heard him strike a match 
with which he lit an ancient candle. Ethereal 
radiations from this flame, crossing the Atlantic 
by short wave, turned on here a Westinghouse 
lamp of fifty years ago. This in turn, picked up 
by photo-electric cell, turned on two banks of 
mercury vapor lamps in the Museum. Speakers 
from England to California participated by radio 
in the dedicatory exercises. 

Vital statistics for the third quarter of 1935 (the 
latest issued) showed a continued fall both in the 
birth-rate and in the number of marriages in 
France. Deaths exceeded births by 9,000 in the 
first three-quarters of last year, whereas births 
exceeded deaths by 35,000 in the same period of 
1934. The actual number of births was less by 
25,000 last year. There were 10,000 fewer marri- 
ages in the first three-quarters of last year than 
in the same period of 1934. It is announced that 
a census of the population will be taken on 
March 8. 

Japanese Foreign Minister Hirota, addressing 
the Diet in Tokyo, January 21, gave a long re- 
view of Japanese foreign policy in all its aspects. 
He gave reasons why the Japanese delegation left 
the Naval Conference, but emphasized Japan’s 
constant striving for world disarmament and 
peace. He said that a collision with the United 
States was impossible, and that Japan was seek- 
ing to further her traditional amity with Great 
Britain. Finally, Mr. Hirota dwelt on the need 
for access to raw materials and markets, and said 
that the time had come when Japan should try 
to introduce her arts and culture to other lands. 
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A rock taken from the summit of Mt. Rainier, 
in Mt. Rainier National Park, Washington, U.S.A., 
was sent this winter to the Fuji National Park 
in Japan as a token of the friendship and esteem 
by the National Park Service of the Department 
of Interior of the United States. It is expected 
that a rock from Mt. Fuji will be sent to America 
in return. 

The Cultural Work Department of the Foreign 
Office of Japan has decided to organize an asso- 
ciated International Students Group, with a view 
to affording foreign students in Japan greater 
facilities for study and recreation. In order to 
guarantee better treatment for students from 
abroad the Associated Students will eventually be 
housed in new quarters to be erected by the De- 
partment through public subscription and govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Bulgarian geological experts are of opinion that 
the Rumanian oilfields extend to Bulgarian terri- 
tory and arrangements have been made with a 
Swedish concern to undertake borings in the vi- 
cinity of Varna, Bulgaria’s Black Sea port. 

Dr. Osusky, the Czechoslovak Minister in Paris, 
has received from the President of Chile the 
Chilean Order of Merit. In a letter to Dr. Osusky, 
the President expressed his great pleasure in be- 
stowing this distinction on the Minister for his 
services as chairman of the advisory committee 
which sat to settle the Gran Chaco conflict. 
Earlier this year Dr. Osusky received the highest 
Bolivian distinction for his work in the settle- 
ment of the Gran Chaco conflict. 

The third Economic Conference of the four 
countries of the Balkan Entente (Yuogslavia, 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey) met in Bucharest 
late in January. The three main topics discussed 
there were the extension of mutual trade, of 
transport and communications and of tourist traf- 
fic. Work has already begun in these fields. A 
conference of railway experts has since been held 
in Belgrade, and on February 22 a meeting of 
experts in sea transport took place in Istanbul. 
A standing committee on tourist traffic is to be 
set up. 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, at the age of 85, re- 
signed December 14 from the presidency of the 
Czechoslovak republic. In a very literal sense he 
is the father of his country. A professor in the 
University of Prague, a Deputy in the old Aus- 
trian Reichrat, and a journalist he was organizer 
of the Czechoslovak national movement, first in 
his own country and then abroad during the 
War, which made an end of the Empire of the 
Hapsburgs, and at last he was President of the 
people whom he had inspired, educated, and 
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guided. For eighteen years he has been both the 
first citizen of a free country and the chief guide 
and counsellor of its political progress. Thanks 
above all to him, the democratic institutions of 
Czechoslovakia have stood firm against every at- 
tack. 

Mr. BeneS was elected President of Czecho- 
slovakia on December 18. He had been recom- 
mended for the office by Mt. Masaryk when he 
retired four days earlier. The election took place 
in a joint session of the Senate and Chamber. 


Representatives of the American and German 
governments concluded on February 14 an agree- 
ment for reciprocal use of government airfields 
in a transatlantic air service between Germany 
and the United States. The Department of Com- 
merce announced the inauguration of experi- 
mental flights during 1936, after which both 
governments will consider the possibility of ar- 
ranging for regular services. The agreement was 
similar to one with the British concluded Decem- 
ber 11 covering air service between this country 
and England. 

The third anniversary of Herr Hitler’s appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of Germany was celebrated in 
that country on January 30. To mark the occa- 
sion further the Winter Help organization was 
authorized to distribute to the needy 13,000,000 
coupons for food, each worth one mark, and 
5,500,000 coupons for coal, each one worth one 
and one-half marks. 


In Mittenwald, Germany, last summer, the in- 
habitants celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
German violin making. The state has estab- 
lished in this town of only about 3,500 inhabi- 
tants a viclin makers’ school to assure the preser- 
vation of the skill of its craftsmen. This is par- 
ticularly praiseworthy since the full process of 
making a hand-made violin takes from 30 to 50 
years, the wood needs so long to dry out, and the 
slower the growth of the pine wood the better 
the tone of the instrument made from it. 

The reannexation of the Saar territory to Ger- 
many is now completed, according to an an- 
nouncement by Herr Biirckel its Reich commis- 
sioner representing the German government. Herr 
Biirckel announced that the town of Saarlouis, 
in which four neighboring communes have now 
been incorporated, had had its original name of 
“Saarlautern” restored to it, and that by an order 
of the Fiihrer the Saar Territory would now offi- 
cially be called the “Saar-Palatinate Region.” 

A period of great diplomatic activity was re- 
ported from Paris when rulers and ministers from 
many European countries passed through that 
city after attending the funeral of King George 
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of England. Among the important issues dis- 
cussed were the improvement of economic condi- 
tions in the Danube basin, the relations between 
Russia and Rumania, and the general policy of 
the Little Entente especially with reference to 
Austria. 


The visit of the Austrian Chanceller Dr. Schus- 
nigg to Prague January 16 and 17, was looked 
upon by the Central European Observer as a 
hopeful sign pointing to better cooperation of the 
Little Entente bloc and the Pact of Rome 
bloc. The conversations dealt with the prolonga- 
tion for six years of the arbitration treaty which 
expires in May. Means for better collaboration 
in the fields of culture and economics was dis- 
cussed. Prague went on record again as unalter- 
ably opposed to the return of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy to Austria. 

About one thousand people comprising a whole 
village in the Ukraine have lately moved out of 
Russia back to Sweden whence their ancestors 
came as long ago as 1780, in the reign of Cath- 
erine the Great. A quiet, individualistic and 
thrifty people, Swedish still in language and cus- 
toms, they feared Communistic discrimination 
against the Kulaks and appealed to Stockholm. 
Arrangements were made with Moscow, and, leav- 
ing what property was left them by famine and 
hard times, the village of Gamla Svensky moved 
back home. There by special subscriptions they 
were assured “a good start in the land of their 
fathers.” 


“Heroes of Peace in the Americas” is the topic 
heading a group of twenty-one articles in the 
February issue of the Pan American Union bul- 
letin. Each article is a brief, interesting biography, 
with a portrait, of a non-military leader in one 
of the American republics. Their attainments 
range through many fields—Science, Education, 
Journalism, Literature, Law, Statesmanship and 
many other lines of work resulting in public bene- 
fit. 

The United States and Mexico provisionally 
signed early in February a Convention for the 
protection of migratory birds and for the control 
of transportation across the border of birds and 
game mammals. This convention is of interest to 
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sportsmen but also to those interested in con- 
servation of our natural life. It limits the time 
of hunting periods and provides for the estab- 
lishment of sanctuaries. A similar migratory bird 
treaty was signed some twenty years ago be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain af- 
fecting wild life on the Canadian border. 

The revenue of the League of Nations for 1935 
was 35,828,404 gold francs of which 8,780,551f. 
was in respect of contributions relating to the 
previous year. The expenditure was 26,830,219f. 
of which 14,274,442f. was spent by the Secretariat, 
9,695,475f. transferred to the International Labour 
Office, and 2,860,322f. transferred to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 


In 1932 the Department of State began prepa- 
ration of a survey and compilation of the docu- 
ments on the Policy of the United States toward 
maritime commerce in wars. Volume 1 of this 
work covering the years 1776-1914 was issued in 
1934. The first part of Volume 2 is now made 
available by the Department. This part includes 
a list of the 431 documents which are to be printed 
in the second part of the volume. The texts of 
the documents are available for examination at 
the department of State now. Among the prob- 
lems treated in Volume 2 are: Efforts to secure 
the adoption of the Declaration of London; de- 
tention of American ships and cargoes; interfer- 
ence with mails; definition of contrabrand of war; 
sale of munitions to belligerents; loans and credits 
to belligerents; war zones; submarine warfare; 
and the status of armed merchant ships; and the 
following subjects of the period of American 
belligerence are discussed: Control of exports and 
imports; enemy trading lists; blockade; contra- 
band of war; prizes; treatment of neutral ship- 
ping; and “Freedom of the Seas.” The present 
publication is complete except for the texts of the 
documents listed. 

France, which has held a mandate over Syria 
since 1920, has now agreed to give Syria a treaty 
similar to that given by Great Britain to Iraq 
in 1927. This announcement was hailed as a 
victory by the Syrian nationalists who have 
carried on a long series of strikes and riots 
against French influence. Iraq, after she was 
granted independence, was admitted to the League 
of Nations, October, 1932. 
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NortH TO THE ORIENT, by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh. Pp. 255. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Mrs. Lindbergh’s whimsical introduction to what 
she calls the “anomalous collection of chapters” 
which “evade classification” opens her book in just 
the right key. The chapters she so modestly char- 
acterize tell, first, something of the preparations 
that Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh made for their trip 
to China in the summer of 1931. There was the 
study to become a radio operator; the equipment, 
including various emergency supplies—which she 
calls the “back stairs” to the “magic” which might 
at any moment require them to climb down in 
some desert or sea. There was the planning of 
the route. 

Even the more or less technncal details reach 
us through the medium of a personality which, 
except that it is more gifted with imagination, is 
quite like the rest of us whose habit it is to trudge 
about upon the earth on foot. Anne Lindbergh 
sees everything in a setting, especially as the jour- 
ney progresses. She feels contrasts and anoma- 
lies such as hearing through her ear-phones the 
chatter of great cities while the plane, Sirius, was 
soaring over gray Arctic wastes never before seen 
by man. She is thrilled by the wonder of flying 
out one morning from northernmost Point Bar- 
row, free as the wind, while behind them the 
settlement still waited for its annual supply ship, 
icebound in the Arctic waters. 

The voyagers reach after Alaska, Siberia, Japan, 
and China, harried sometimes by fog but aided 
continually by the friendly radio. Reading, we 
become Anne Lindbergh, making an occasional 
sortie into amused chagrin; once, at least, into 
stark terror, only to hear “my husband” say later, 
“What’s the matter? We weren’t in very much 
danger.” One experiences her sensitiveness to 
beauty and rhythm. Emotion, however, never 
runs riot. It is pinned firmly to reality by a cer- 
tain home-spun humor; as when after the plane’s 
disastrous overturn into the madly swirling cur- 
rent of the Yangtse, “We were swept down stream 
to the life boat, where we climbed aboard and 
wiped our faces. I coughed up some Yangtse 
water, ‘And for three weeks,’ I thought, ‘I’ve been 
brushing my teeth in boiled water!” 

The savor of the book lies not in its technical 
or geographical information, nor even in the ad- 
ventures. It rests, rather, in the warm, human 
spirit infusing the narrative. Tolerant understand- 
ing, graciousness, intelligence and humor—it is 
travelers with such traits, going from one people 
to another, who broaden the basis of world friend- 
liness. 


NevuTrRALIty; Its History, Economics AND Law. 
Vol. I, The Origins, by Philip C. Jessup and 
Franics Deék. Pp. 280 and index. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1935. Price, $3.75. 
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Can We BeE NEvTRAL? by Allen W. Dulles and 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Pp. 186 and index. 
Harpers’, New York, 1936. Price, $1.50. 


War Memorrs or Rosert LAnsinc. Pp. 369 and 
index. Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, 1935. 
Price, $3.50. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, 1914-1917, by Charles 
Seymour. Pp. 180 and index. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1935. Price, $2. 


The critical problem of Neutrality—a question 
finally perhaps for economic and legal experts to 
settle—is rapidly emerging as a subject also of 
public concern. The peoples want peace, but they 
see that, as Professor Jessup says, “the road to war 
is paved with good intentions.” 

The four books above concern themselves with 
the history of neutrality, how much it had or might 
have had to do with America’s entry into the 
World War and with possible safeguards for the 
future. 

The first book of the group is also the first of 
four volumes planned to study the problem on the 
firm basis of history. The vast difficulty of pre- 
serving the “Freedom of the seas” for commerce 
has always been the danger point for neutrals. 
For some three hundred years, the book concludes, 
there has been no commerce which neutrals have 
not tried to carry on despite belligerent inter- 
ference, nor has there ever been any commerce 
which neutrals could carry on without fear of 
belligerent interference. International law thus 
far has produced only illogical compromises in the 
field. The book closes with the statement that 
the problem can be solved only when govern- 
ments and their technicians appraise the past ac- 
curately and rest less solidly on theory. 

Dulles and Armstrong, in the second book 
above, consider briefly the fate of American neu- 
trality in past wars. They make some concrete 
suggestions as to travel, trade, embargoes and 
loans in case of wars abroad. All possible courses 
are, of course, full of complexities and dangers— 
are at most palliative. After all, there is no sure 
way for the United States to escape entangle- 
ment in other peoples’ wars except for there to 
be no wars. This throws the problem back on the 
familiar ground of methods of preventing wars 
and this country’s responsibility in such measures. 

There the argument closes; but valuable ap- 
pendices follow, ranging all the way from Wil- 
son’s neutrality proclamation in 1914 to recent 
legislative acts and statistics of trade, especially 
that with Italy for the past year. 

The War Memoirs of Secretary Lansing have 
many other claims to interest; but the record of 
this country’s difficult path in preserving her neu- 
trality from 1914 to 1917 is the theme most 
pertinent now, indeed, it seems to be the main 
theme of the book. Secretary Lansing’s mind 
from the beginning leaned toward the prob- 
ability that the United States would have to en- 
ter the war against Germany. But the record 
clearly shows that President Wilson did not al- 
low anrything to stampede him in such a direc- 
tion, and that not until the submarine atrocities 
became an inescapable fact did he decide to take 
America into the conflict. 

One reads much of intrigue unearthed by the 
Department, propaganda, too, as the chapter on 
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Publicity and Secrecy shows, though not exactly 
that described by Millis in his “Road to War” 
(reviewed in the December Wortp Arrairs.) On 
the whole, however, Lansing throws the final 
responsibility for our entry into the war upon 
Germany’s own move to continue U-boat at- 
tacks. 

A point to be noted is how narrowly we ear- 
lier escaped being drawn in against the Allies 
in our attempts to protect our commerce under 
the existing neutrality laws. 

Professor Seymour, as a realist and a historian, 
also goes over the steps by which we approached 
the great war. Differing somewhat from Millis 
and the Nye Committee, he does not find that 
propaganda emanating from munitions makers 
nor from bankers, nor the affiliation of our law 
makers with such interests had very much to do 
with the entry of the United States in the war. 
There was trade and there were grievances with 
both belligerents, but only the submarine cam- 
paign of Germany was finally responsible for 
dragging us into the conflict. And no neutrality 
laws could have prevented Germany’s U-boat 
campaign. In fact no neutrality laws can be 
sure ever to keep us out of another war, once it 
starts. 

Our only alternatives in the case of foreign 
war, thinks Mr. Seymour, are: 1. Isolation arti- 
ficially maintained by immense armaments; 2. 
Not mandatory embargoes but discretionary pow- 
ers given the President—a return, he thinks, to 
the spirit of the Constitution—and vigorous sup- 
port to every international effort to stamp out 
incipient wars abroad. 

The book, rather vague in its suggested solu- 
tions of the neutrality question, does on the 
basis of documents, German, British and Amer- 
ican, printed since 1918, clear the ground of 
much misinformation and misinterpretation of 
history. 

These books all are important in their bearing 
upon the present problem of keeping out of war. 
“If we are to be creative,” once said Roy Wood 
Sellars, “we must master the past and not allow 
it to master us.” 


Wxuo’s Wuo rn Latin America. A Biographical 
dictionary of the outstanding living men and 
women of Spanish America and Brazil. Edited 
by Percy Alvin Martin. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, 1935. xxiv, 438 pp. 
$6.50. 


Students of Hispanic American affairs, as well 
as scholars in Latin America, will be eternally 
grateful to Dr. Martin for furnishing them with 
so useful a handbook. One of the problems con- 
fronting students of Latin American affairs in the 
United States has been the finding of reliable 
information about Latin American leaders in 
various walks of life. This volume to a large 
extent solves that problem, for it deals with living 
men and women in all important vocations. The 
information has been obtained largely by the ques- 
tionnaire method which no doubt accounts for 
the fact that such historians as Carlos Navarro y 
Lamarca, Luis Guldames, Carlos A. Villacorta, 
etc., were omitted on account of their modesty 
or due to the pressure of work which caused them 
to neglect to reply. The organization of the ma- 
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terial is alphabetical with a preliminary index of 
names arranged by countries. Perhaps another 
valuable index, although a difficult one to make 
accurately, would have been lists of individuals 
arranged by occupations. If any criticism can be 
made of the work, it is that the list is not nearly 
long enough. But subsequent editions can remedy 
this. It is hoped also that in subsequent editions 
the price of the volume can be reduced by half. 
No one, however, will wait for a second edition, 
for the book is extremely valuable as it is. 


Towarp UNDERSTANDING JAPAN, by Sidney L. 
Gulick. Pp. 261 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1935. Price, $2. 


The familiarity of Dr. Gulick with the Jap- 
anese, derived from many years residence among 
them, his knowledge of their language and ways 
of thought add much to the weight of this in- 
terpretation. He tries to base his proposals for 
removing the menace of war between Japan and 
the United States upon thorough examination of 
the traits of the two races, their policies, prob- 
lems, resources, and upon reasons for friction or 
agreement. 

In the discussion of the problem of naval parity 
he seems to occupy two different positions. On 
one page he suggests that the good neighbor policy 
might prompt the United States to accept Japan’s 
proposal for parity promptly and frankly; in 
a subsequent paragraph he thinks it might be 
suggested to Japan that the United States and 
Great Britain, as well, have coast lines more than 
twice the length of Japan’s main islands. As to 
Manchoukuo, he disapproves the Stimson non- 
recognition announcement as unwise if not dan- 
gerous, citing other authorities to the same effect. 

With a purely defensive navy for the United 
States, a truly neighborly attitude and the rec- 
ognition of Manchoukuo as a background, Dr. 
Gulick believes that all effort should then be made 
in both countries, in fact in all major coun- 
tries, to reconcile differences in the Pacific, and, 
if possible, to draw up new agreements based on 
reality. Thus a better psychology could be 
counted upon everywhere, and then Japan might 
return her government to civilian control. 


By Paciric MEANS, THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
ARTICLE Two OF THE Pact oF Paris, by Man- 
ley O. Hudson. Pp. 187 and index. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Among the many authoritative volumes deal- 
ing with international justice which have come 
from the pen of Professor Hudson this series of 
lectures delivered at Tufts College in March, 
1935, seems to us to be the most profitable for 
the general reader interested in the Pact. Writ- 
ten with great clarity, with a background of ex- 
pert knowledge in the field of international 
treaties and supplemented by eighty-seven pages 
of appendices containing pertinent international 
documents, the volume could scarcely be improved 
upon for the study of the Pact of Paris, itself, 
and of related international efforts to cooperate 
towards the pacific settlement of differences. 
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INTERPRETATIONS, 1933-1935, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. Edited by Allan Nevins. Pp. 385 and in- 
dex. Macmillan, New York, 1936. Price, 
$2.50. 


Could there be a more satisfying way to 
review the events of the past three years than to 
run over the brief editorials and essays of a 
clear-thinking news commentator? Here for that 
purpose we have a somewhat arranged collection 
of quotations and articles written on the urge of 
the moment by Mr. Lippman. His comments 
begin with the trying times just previous to the 
inauguration of President Roosevelt. From there 
they follow every step of the “New Deal,” and 
other political and international events of interest 
in this country. 

Picking up the facts in this way enables one to 
get a good summary idea of what has been 
going on. These highly intelligent interpreta- 
tions, whether one agrees with them entirely or 
not, will surely help keep these events in orderly 
relation to one’s own philosophy. 


PotiTicAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorRLD, Par LiA- 
MENTS, PARTIES AND PRESS, AS OF JANUARY 1, 
1936. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. Har- 
per’s, New York, 1936. Pp. 207. Price, $2.50. 


The Council on Foreign Relations of New York 
has been putting out these handbooks since 1928, 
and each is a little better than the last. 

The book provides in compact form, easily used 
as a reference, the capital, extent of territory 
and population of all countries of the world, 


alphabetically arranged. Under each then come 
the name of the ruler and composition of the 
government and parliament. Political parties 
with names of their leaders is followed by the 
no less important section on principal newspapers, 
their editors, owners and party affiliations. The 
League of Nations section supplies information 
not always easy to find, such as the names of 
persons in the Secretariat, the judges of the 
World Court, the mandated territories and their 
present status. 

Such a book should stand beside the dictionary 
on the desk of anyone studying international 
affairs. 


AMERICAN ForEIGN Poricy IN THE Post-War 
Years, by Frank H. Simonds. Pp. 155 and 
index. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1935. 
Price, $2. 


These six chapters were delivered at the Wal- 
ter Hines Page School of International Relations 
by the late Mr. Simonds, our country’s most 
eminent commentator on world affairs. They con- 
stitute a coherent whole, analysing recent Amer- 
ican foreign policy from the point of view of eco- 
nomics, security, disarmament and peace with a 
historical summary and a forecast. Not least in 
importance is the introduction which discusses 
the League of Nations, the World Court, and the 
reasons why they have failed of their best service. 
“The League,” he says here, “should be relieved 
of every duty which involves resort to coercion 
and pronouncement of moral judgment and the 
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task of the Court should be restricted to render- 
ing decision in issues voluntarily submitted to it 
by all parties at odds.” 


CHALLENGE TO DeatH. Storm Jameson, editor. 
Pp. 343. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1935. 
Price, $2. 


Here is a collaboration of fifteen British au- 
thors, all outstanding, in a volume that will be 
of peculiar interest to Americans. The theme in 
each case is some phase of peace possibilities. The 
authors cover the ground from the unreason of 
war, to the causes of the war of 1914-1918, the 
results of it, and ways to prevent another such 
conflict. Not everything advocated here for 
England would be advisable for the United 
States, even if wise for England. Yet it is in- 
teresting to see how Britain is thinking, and many 
of the book’s conclusions are at any rate sug- 
gestive for America. 


FascisM AND NATIONAL SociaLisM, by Michael T. 
Florinsky. Pp. 383 and index. Macmillan, 
New York, 1936. Price, $2.50. 


Both Fascism and Nazism are automatically 
disliked by the average American. It is hard to 
look at either coolly. Therefore it is, perhaps, 
that Mr. Florinsky’s factual study and compari- 
son of regimes in Germany and Italy seems to 
lack fire. Yet as one goes on with the book one 
sees that the author has his convictions and, too, 
that just this type of study is interesting read- 
ing. 

The rise of dictatorships in both countries is 
briefly outlined, along with the eclipse of democ- 
racy. Strangely, Mr. Florinsky could find little 
evidence in Italy of a “corporate state,” except 
on paper. The way the people react to the doc- 
trines of their rulers, the theories themselves, 
the organs of control, economic problems, and 
the result in each country of the peoples’ dis- 
appointment over the outcome of the world war 
are all spread out in logical coherence. As in so 
many post-war books, the possibilities for peace 
or war are studied here with special care. And 
as in so many other books, the conclusions are 
these familiar ideas: “We are thus led,” says 
Mr. Florinsky, “to the perhaps not very new or 
original conclusion that the best method of pre- 
venting international conflicts is a policy based 
on the recognition of other nations’ legitimate 
needs.” Will this attempt be made in Europe? 
If it is what will happen to Fascism and Nazism? 


HANDBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations, by Denys 
P. Myers. Pp. 388. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1935. Price (paper), 50 cents. 


An up-to-date handbook of the League, this 
little volume contains much source material on 
international affairs. Added to a classification of 
League activities are summaries of international 
legislation on such subjects as reduction of arma- 
ment, intellectual codperation, social and health 
work of the League, and, particularly valuable, 
a list of disputes which the League has tried to 
adjudicate. 








